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Му Favorrte Druggist 


The Place to Shop at All Hours 



nidnight emergency or afterhours convenience, for miracle 
g snack. the druggist stays on call twenty-four hours a day by C4ROL 







Му Favorite Druggist 


birthday; and when you find you’re in desperate need 
of a three-cent stamp and the post office is closed. The 
drugstore, thank heaven, has a phone booth from which 
to warn friends, who may be in no mood for late vis- 
itors, that you are considering dropping in. And when 
you ! re suddenly aware that tomorrow is as inevitable 
as death or taxes, the druggist is on hand with tooth 
paste, razor blades, bar of soap, and other morning 
necessities. If the grocery closed before you got around 
to buying a loaf of bread, take heart. The drugstore 
opens early enough for you to have a good breakfast 
without being late for work. 

On Sunđay mornings in the summer, the drugstore 
is Johnny-on-the-spot with bathing caps, thermos jugs, 
and paper cups for spur-of-the-moment excursions, and 
it’s still there, mercifully, when the picnickers return 
painfully home with sunburns. Drugstores provide the 
Sunday papers for many neighborhoods, and thirty-five 
thousand of them stock magazines or books for odd- 
hour readers. For writers—who work odd hours, too— 
they’ve got pencil sharpeners, Scotch Tape, hot black 
-offee, people you don’t have to talk to, and lots of 
local color. 

In fact, drugstores have so many things that people— 
rather unreasonably—expect them to have everything. 
On a recent Saturday night I saw a housewife ask a soda- 
fountain clerk for an egg. “No, I don’t want to eat 
it here,” she explained. “I’m making a three-egg cake, 
and I’m one short.” The clerk talked her into making 
two-egg cup cakes. It seems the store was featuring 
a special sale on muffin tins. 

Th'e next lady explained that she wanted some 
blinders for her eyes because her husband read in bed 
and kept her awake. She walkeđ out happily with a 
spotlight lamp guaranteed to confine the light to the 

Also noted were a man purchasing an alarm clock 
so he’d be sure to catch an early plane the next morn- 
ing; an amateur photographer purchasing a flash bulb 
for a shot of a party then in progress; a mother in 
search of rubber panties so she could take the baby 
along to a drive-in movie; and a blonde who had re- 
solved to be a redhead (for Sunday only—she said 
she’d have to wash it out before going to work on 
Monday). 

Some of this infinite variety of goods and services 
make топеу for the druggists. Others do not. But fifty- 
five thousand drugstores in the United States are able 
to serve the sick largely because they’re kept in business 
by the тапу things you want besides medicines. Stores 
other than drugstores тау саггу “picture frames and 
wall screens and Oriental rugs; the latest novels (if 
they’re nice), opera scores, and loađed dice—anđ every- 
thing at a special price.” But their wares aren’t always 
so easily found as in the compact, inviting drugstore 
displays. Besiđes, they’re rarely available at odd hours 
of the morning and night. 

For тапу years, drugstores had the night trade to 


themselves. Department-store tycoons aimed at the 
lady of leisure who supposedly had nothing better to 
do while her meal ticket worked than to spend his 
топеу. The shortsightedness of this тау have first been 
exposed by an irisolent drama critic in reviewing a 
Broadway play backed by a merchant prince. “Close 
the show,” he advised, “and keep the store open nights.” 

Drugstores were the first to realize that there’s green 
stuff in the pockets of working girls and wives, and 
that homebodies with two or three small children тау 
have to wait to do their personal shopping until after 
their husbanđs come home. 

And from the druggist’s point of view? The after- 
hours vigil, though sometimes profitable, is frequently 
unrewarding, lonely, even dangerous. (With the heat 
now turned on dope peddlers, more addicts are resorting 
to drugstore stick-ups.) But remaining open is a public 
service, and the druggist renders it as uncomplainingly 
and efficiently as the dozens of other services he per- 
forms daily for the people of America. The End 


DO YOU KlVOW? 

Today there are a tremendous number of 
drugs used in preparing medicines. During 

the case, pharmacists, before compounding a 
prescription, were required to display the in- 

week to enable doctors to ехапппе the drugs. 


An unusual ability to remember pharmaceutical 
facts and figures is a must for pharmacists. То 
develop this ability, the game of chess was a 
requirement in India in the training of sixth- 
century pharmacists. 


reliable products уои can buy in уоиг drugstore 
to get reliej. Here—but not suggested for 
use—is a headache formula used in the ninth 
century: “Take a vessel full of the leaves of 
green rue and a spoonful of mustard seed. Rub 
together. Add a spoonful of the uihite of an egg 
to make a thick salve. Smear with a feather on 
the side that is not sore.” 


Americans епјоу their cup of coffee in the 
morning—as well as at other times of the day. 
Yet before coffee gained its world-wide popu- 
larity it ^vas sojd by pharmacists—by the 


Saccharine, which is sold in drugstores, is about 
400 times as sweet as sugar but, unlike sugar, 
it has no caloric value. It is naturally a boon 
to the overweight and to diabetics, but it has 
many other uses. For instance, it is often used 
as a sweetening agent in mouthwashes. 
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Qd4 COLGATE 
DENTALCREAM 

HAS PROVED SO COMPLETELV IT 

STOPSBAD 

BREATH! 


*SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE THAT IN 
7 OUT OF10 CASES, COLOATE’S INSTANTLVSTOPS 
BAD BREATH THAT ORIGINATES IN THE MOUTH! 



For “all day” protection, brush your teetl 
right after eating with Colgate Denta 
Cream. Some toothpastes and powden 
claim to sweeten breath. But only Colgate’i 
has such complete proof it stops bad breath. 



Colgate’s wonderful wake-up м the 

toothpastes prove that Colgate’s is preferred 
for fiavor over all other brands tested! 



right after 'eating with Colgate Dental 
Cream stops tooth decay best! The Colgate 
way is the most thoroughly proved and 
accepted home method of oral hygiene 
known today! 





Get PUfiE,WH(TE,SAFE COLGATtt Toda Y ! 
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ТНЕ TRUTH 

ABOUT VERMOUTH 


What most Americans don’t know 
about vermouth has spoiled many a 
cocktail. It’s a safe bet that most peo- 
ple don’t even know that vermouth is 
a wine. It’s equally certain that a whole 
lot of drink-mixers do not realize that 
vermouth can make or break a cock- 
tail. Here is something that should be 

sional bartender’s habitat: 

You don’t save топеу with an inferior 
vermouth. You lose топеу. A poor ver- 
mouth can ruin cocktails mixed with 
perfectly good liquor. On the other 
hand, even medium-priced liquor can 
make an exceptional cocktail when . 
you use a superior vermouth. On a dol- 
lar-and-common-sense basis, it pays 
to use Cinzano. You can taste the rea- 
sons but here they are, for the record. 

Cinstano is the zoorld’s largest producer 
of vermouth. No other name in ver- 
mouth covers the world so completely 
as Cinzano. No other vermouth has so 
endeared itself to the tastes of people 
in every country. Travel where you 
will.. . you’ll find Cinzano there, like 
an old friend, to welcome you. Cinzano 
was born in 1816. It has grown to be 
the biggest producer of vermouths sim- 
ply because it produces the best. Your 
first cocktail made with Cinzano—or 
your first sip of Cinzano straight, in 
the Continental manner — will show 
you how delightful the best can be. 

Cinmno is the toorld’s only' producer 
exporting Smeet Vermouth from Italy and 
Dry Vermouth from France. And what 
a difference this makes! French grapes, 
French wines have unique qualities 
which best fit them for the production 
of dry vermouth. So, Cinzano pro- 
duces its Dry Vermouth right in the 
heart of the French wine country. 
Sweet vermouth is something else 
again. Italy grows the grapes that 
properly flavor a sweet vermouth. So, 
Cinzano goes to the province of Pied- 
mont for muscatel grapes... and there, 
using a generations-old formula, pro- 
duces the finest Sweet Vermouth in 
the world. No other producer does both. 
No other producer has the resources 
or experience to offer the choicest of 
Dry Vermouths, the choicest of Sweet 
Vermouths, each produced in its na- 
tive country. It takes Cinzano, the 
biggest, to give you the best. 
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If you want dark oyes. say so. Since I earn my 
living by capitalizing, so to speak, on female glamour, 
you wouldn’t think the prospect of lunching with one 
of the Top Molls of Chi-chi would throw me. It did, 
hut it needn’t have. During the soup Marlene Dietrich 
turned out to be warm and friendly. She’s smaller and 
blonder than she looks on the screen. Her aquamarine 
eyes are large enough to fall into, and she generates 
a special charm with a voice down below middle C 
and a crisp sense of humor. “Му only frustration lies 
in not being a photographer,” she said. “Like Von 
Stemberg,” she went on. “There’s a great man, a 
genius with lighting. He once rescued me from a pre- 
dicament I got myself into working on ‘The Devil Is 
a Woman.’ I played an Italian cigarette-factory girl, 
like Carmen. I was determined to look Italian, so just 
before the first scene I put drops in my eyes to dilate 
the pupils. But I couldn’t see a single thing. In front 
of the whole сотрапу, I began to weep. Von Stemberg 
le over, without anger, and said, 
t in the drops to shrink the 
eyes. If you want dark eyes, say 
/ give you dark eyes.’ Half an 
ir later, I could see again. He 
i arranging lights. He lifted the 
in spots to the ceiling and made 
other changes. We took the scene, 
and several more. The rushes were 
unbehevable. I had enormous dark 
eyes all through the picture. He 
did the whole thing with lights.” Marlene sighed, and 
ate the rest of her beef Strogonoff. “I can make this 



better,” she remarked. “Гт a good cook.” A diner 
interrupted to say he liked her new movie, “Rancho 
Notorious.” She gave him a dazzling smile. The head- 
waiter bent low to say he enjoyed her radio show, 
“Cafe Istanbul.” Dazzling smile. Then she frowned. 
“What I really want to be is a great photographer.” 

L/ong-Iow-whistIe Dept. (Ladies’ Division). 
boston, massachusetts. Can we get hold of уоиг male 
models, or reasonable facsimiles? r.m. & j.g. 
xenia, ohio. Mike Garrett is the man I’d like most to 
be lost with in Воу & Girl Land. s.P. 

RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. Jack Murphy for me. Of 
course he’s married. How could he escape? Му 
friends pick Mike Garrett and Теггу Bailey. B.w. 
arlington, virginia. We аге fascinated by Phil Ken- 
nedy and Jack Murphy. p.o’c. & P.C. 

Вох score at the half: Unmarried — Kennedy, Murphy, 
Irwin, Bailey. 

Squau from Mnnhattan. The sketch below of Miss 
Elizabeth Coyote Threatt, a high-style fashion model, 
hardly indicates that her father is one-hundred-per- 
cent Cherokee Indian. Overcome by Miss Threatt’s 



qualifications, a movie сотрапу recently 
cast her as an Indian maid in “The Big 
Sky.” I asked her how she managed the 
switch from fashion studio to tepee. 

“Wasn’t easy,” she said, batting her 
handsome green eyes. “I told them I’d take 
the part if they wouldn’t make me rid 
horse. They agreed and promised me Kirk 
Douglas for leading man, and we went 
location to Jackson Hole, Wyoming. There 
I got crossed up. Every day I had to prac- 
tice with a horse. Bareback. Leaping on, 
leaping off. One day I made a king-sizeđ 
leap clear over the horse. A cowpuncher caught n 
Quite a cowpuncher. Гт five. nine in ту nylons.” 


feather mesh. ?в м 





Step lightly through your days in these cool, 
sheer FEATHERMESH . . . The most fashionable 
shoes you'U find at апу price—and at this price 
—heaven sent! 

Stores everywhere have Life Strides. Or write 
for name of your nearest dealer to Life Stride 
Division, Brown Shoe Сотрапу, St. Louis. 


set your feet a-flutter with 
















VVHAT'S wfw — 


CERTAIN CANCERS that were 
once considered hopeless can now 
be cured by surgery. Until recently 
it was thought that if a cancer 
moved beyond the organ in which 
it started, it must be scattered widely 
through the body. Now it is known 
that in certain types of cancer the 
disease spreads only to inunediately 
adjoining areas and stops there. 
Such cases can be cured by remov- 
ing the tissues surrounding the can- 
cer. Two years after surgery one 
patient out of four with cancer of 
the bladder was apparently cured, 
and one out of three with stomach 
cancer was apparently cured. Espe- 
cially good progress is reported 
against what was once considered 
untreatable cancer of the uterus. 


A FENGUS I\FECTI«\ called 
histoplasmosis takes two forms: In 
its severe and usually fatal form it 
causes ulcers of the stomach and in- 
testines, ear, nose, Нр, pharynx, or 
larynx, alon g with anemia, irregular 
fever, emaciation, and lung involve- 
ment. In its mild form, which 
afflicts thousands of people, it pro- 
duces lung lesions without symp- 
toms. Kecently a 40-per-cent solu- 
tion oj etnyt vanUMte т onve oil 
was used with some success in treat- 
ing histoplasmosis. Patients with 
the severe form of this disease re- 
covered in 5 out of 12 cases when 
given this treatment. 

THE TREMOH. rigidity, speech 
impairment, and shuffling gait of 
Parkinson’s disease are relieved by 
a combination of the antispasmodic 
Artane and the antihistaminic The- 
phorin. Forty-three out of 45 pa- 
tients reported these good results: 
the tremor subsided considerably 
and in some cases even disappeared; 
rigidity lessened; the gait improved; 
where speech was impaired, it be- 
came understandable; excessive sali- 
vation and perspiration diminished. 


CLCERATIVE COUTIS, con- 
trary to popular belief, can be cured. 
Twenty-jour patients suffering from 
this severe disease of the colon have 
improved greatly, according to clin- . 
ical, X-ray, and other evidence. To 
recover completely, a patient must 
get all-round care, including con- 
tinual medical supervision, bed 
rest, sedalion, proper nutrition, con- 
trol of infection, and psychotherapy. 
ЛСТН also appears to be helpful in 
treating this condition. 


PAINFCL JOI\TS caused by ar- 
thritis, bursitis, osteoarthritis, or 
gout have been relieved by com- 
pound F, a relative of cortisone. 
When injected đirectly into the 
joints, compound F promptly re- 
lieves pain, stiffness, swelling, and 
tenderness. Injections must be re- 
peated at intervals to maintain their 
effect, but they have been given for 
as long as 8 months without bad 
effects. The arnount of compound F 
needed for a weekly injection is 
small enough so that cost is not 
prohibitive. 


TRICHINOSIS. the parasitic dis- 
ease caused by eating raw or inade- 
quately cooked pork, can be cured 
by the antiarthritis hormone, corti- 
sone. This was dramatically shown 
in the following incident: Four 
people in the same family got trichi- 
nosis from eating raw sausage. Two 

the other 2 were treated with cor- 
tisone. These 2, a few hours after 
their first injection of cortisone, had 
their temperature drop from 105° to 
normal and stay there. The rash and 
swelling of the eyelids, dizziness, 
cramps, and general malaise typical 
of trichinosis disappeared rapidly, 
and cortisone treatment was ended 
after only 6 days. The 2 patients 
who were not treated with cortisone 
had still not recovered a month after 
the onset of the disease. 


WHE\ THE HEART STOPS 

while a patient is under an anes- 
thetic, cardiac massage often makes 
it beat again. However, there still 
remains the possibility of brain 
damage because of lack of oxygen- 
ated blood during the stoppage. 
Now an answer to this problem ap- 
pears in the form of injections of 
human serum albumin taken from 
blood plasma. In one case, the heart 
of a 21-year-old man stopped beat- 
ing for 11 minutes during surgery. 
His heart was massaged back into 
action, but signs of brain damage 
appeared. That day and the next he 
was given human serum albumin, 
and complete mental as well as 
physical recovery followed. 

HCERGER’S DISEASE is a very 
serious ailment that impedes the 
circuiation of blood to the extremi- 
ties, usually the lower part of the 
leg, causing coldness, numbness, 
tingling, or burning. This disease 
usually occurs in young men, arul 
is also known as presenile spontane- 
ous gangrene. Chronic ulcers de- 
velop and gangrene often sets in, 
necessitating amputation. The nerve- 
cutting operation known as sympa- 
thectomy has proved very effective. 
If the disease is treated at an early 
stage, this operation delays—or 
may prevent entirely—the need for 
major amputation. In 20 patients, 
sympathectomy relieved symptoms 
and prompted healing of ulcers. 

THE МЕХТЛЕ COA'FCSIOS 

caused by advanced hardening of 
the arteries in aged people has been 
treated effectively with Metrazol, a 
drug that stimulates respiration and 
thus helps overcome lack of oxygen 
and the.resulting fatigue and mental 
confusion. Thirty-two aged patients, 
many of whom were almost psy- 
chotic, were given Metrazol. Of 26 
who showed some improvement, 12 
showed marked gains. 
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“SKIRTS АНОУ!” 


“SCARAMOUCHE” 

starring Stewart Granger, Eleanor Parker, 
Janet Leigh and Mel Ferrer in the 
famed Sabatini story of love and adventure 
filmed in magnificent SecAnico /ог! 

Something exciting for June! 















МЕМО ТО VVORRIED MINDS 


The letters wt 
The first , for e. 




e disruption of ti 
reminded that th 


s logether. Most people strain 
How about starting on Mother’s 


is spiritual 

Day to say prayers and grace together in уоиг family? 













COFFEE MAKING 




j? 

Now Gin has Соше of Age... 


O nly Seagram’s Gin is made 
with the patience and leisurely 
care given to the creation and proc- 
essing of the world’s finest deli- 
cacies. And your first taste will 
prove it! 

So smooth and pleasant you can 
drink, ог you сап^геаПу 

Seagram’s is the original Amer- 
ican Golden Gin — first basic im- 
provement in gin in 300 years. 


As Modern 
as Tomorrow 


Prove it with 
a Seagram's 
Gin-on-Ice 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 90 PROOF SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, 




How to 




from the commonplace 







something different 


RLBORO 


Finer taste, superior mildness — a 
luxury in smoking unmatched 
by any other cigarette! 

When smoking has stopped being a 
pleasure and becomes only a habit, it’s 
time to freshen up your taste. So if you 
need a change, remember ... Iv 




for those who smoke tl 










Bet it from the Bovernment 















COSMOPOLITAN’S 



















Anodous calls for help, reassuring words 

of comfort—all have been a part of the lives of 

The Doctor and the 


Telephone 









Quick-Change Artist... 



with 
change 
to spare 

You’ll have plcnly of 
change to gparc with this 
wardrobe of companion 
pieces by Koret of 
California. Made of Tublin, 
a colorfaet, creage-resistant 
butcher-lincn weave in 
гауоп and cotton, this 
group of well-styled pieces 
can be the backhone of 
your summer wardrohe. 
Lcft: Handsome sleeveless 
day dress (see inset photo- 
graph) with full skirt, 
about S15. Sleeveless 
cotton-lace cardigan, about 
88. Right: Quartet of 
interchangcable Tublin 
separates. The perfect-for* 
warm-weather suit has a 
raglan-sleeved jacket, 
mcdium-full skirt with 
a single front pleat, 
costs about $17. The 
good-looking camisole top, 
about $7, and wcll-cut 
shorts, about $6, have 
tucks for interesting detail. 
All these fashions come 
in sizes 10 to 18. 

The colors: pink, navy, 
light blue, or white. John 
Wanamaker, New York; 
Jordan Marsh, Boston; The 
Emporium, San Francisco. 







ТНЕ COSMOPOLITAN LOOK 


BV VIRGINIA C. H'ILLIAMS 







/ \ DEODORANT TALC 

\ Now!\To famous April ShowersYalc, 
the world» most effective ddodorant\ 
ingredient has Цеп addedl You’ll be 
de|ighted With thi$ lastingly dffectivel 
đeodoraht talc that smooths уоиг 
skini-anđ, at the same time, \ 

sifeguards уоиг fižpshness. Keeps уои 
fragrant as Aj%il Shovv^rs —all ov$r. * 

Family size—50<t. n 

' W 



CHERAMY 


22 


Minimum Suit — 






Maximum Swimming 


tmr-, 

neara 

(in the Jormitory) 


Take the plnnge in Laton - 
taffeta (acetate and elastic) suit 
uiith a nylon Leno-elastic 
front panel. Buttercup, peacoch, 
black, berry. Ву ffeter Pan. 
Not seen—Hidden Treasure 
bra—32 to 34, A cup; 

Inner Circle bra—32 to 36, 

B cup; 34 to ЗС, C cup. About 
$23. A. Harris, Dallas. 


















Hospitalitv...Western style...has a special traditioh 

all its own. Gay, festive and on a grand scale, it’s a heartv. 1 
! | friendly type of hospitality that calls for the finest in foods, in beverages. V 
I That’s why golden delieious miller гас.н life ... in the đistinguisheđ crvstal-clear bottle 
i has found such favor among Western hosts... and their guests! 

miller high life is a trađitional favorite ivherever the occasion calls for beer at its besi 
llighlight уоиг hospitaljty \>у proudly serving this gcnuine old original Mihvankee beer 
that’s brewed and bottled by the Miller Brevving Сотрапу ONi.v...and 
only in Mihvaukec, Wisconsin. 






?onderful 


revolutionary new 21" non-glare picture tube that’s 
completely free from annoying reflections. Then there’s 
radio . . . with console power and tone achieved by 
utilizing the full power of Admiral’s famous triple-X 
television chassis. Never before has so much power 
been available in a radio alone! And to complete your 
listening pleasure is Ađmiral’s exclusive triple-play 
phonograph that plays all records automatically 133 H, 
45, 78 rpm). Yes, it’s a complete home theatre . . . 
yours in a smart walnut, mahogany or blonde cabinet 
only 28 inches wide. At leading dealers everywhere! 









Refund 

for 

Murder 

To the tough tax man 
the lovelj widow was fair 
game. But he scented 
monej—not murder. 
Complete mjsterj novel 
bj John D. MacDonald 


1 fter she had. been out of the 
/1 to walk out in the garden behind 
to lean heavily on Marian, but after 
walking slowly, easing herself into 
blanket around her legs. 

Наггу Palmer, Marian's husband, enjoyed working in his garden. He 
had been able to create privacy by planting some high cedar hedges 
and, at the fobt of the garden slope, had dug and cemented a wading pool 
for the neighborhood children, surrounding it with slightly formal 
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> They kneiv only that she was blonde 


г beđs. The ređ maples were beginning to be quite respectable 
. It was Мау, and the days were getting warmer. 

It was enough merely to sit and become slowly stronger. She had 
s read a great deal. Now she had no desire to read. She watched the 
e of the flowers, watched the tree shadows. 

She had suffered a depressed skull fracture, a coma close to death, 
venous feedings of glucose, hours of the most delicate brain sur- 
It was odd, she thought, to imagine strangers' hands doing рге- 
and incomprehensible things to уоиг gray brain cells. The bone 
lad been brpached, and the hands touched that part of уои that was 
that part thht made уои Beth Talbott, an individual who thought 
elt in a certain way. 

The hospital days and nights ha'd been scrambled in a crazy way, with 
something that either leaped ahead of уои, or dawdled behind like a 
’ child. They had shaved her head completely, and as the bandages 
smaller, she could touchthe horrid spikiness. But days passed, and 
ristly hair grew longer, softened. It was still only an inch long, 
he wore a turban fashioned from a scarf. 

They finally let Marian tell her about Roger. It was anticlimax, 
ise the nurses' and doctors' lies had been too transparent. She had 
m so certain of her suspicio|i she had thought that when at last she 
old there would be no reaction. Yet she had held Marian's hand, and 
m had cried out with the pain of the nails driven deep, and the nurse 
eftly disinfected ihe tiny wounds. 

It is odd to be told in late April that уоиг husband died in February, 
tie has been buried for;iong weeks, that all the flowers аге wilted 
one. She did not сгу until night came, and then it «газ as if some other 
l cried for a man Beth fiad nover known. 

WithRoger gone she wouldm> ionger sense the whispers that had fol- 
1 her as she walked with hjjn. "Poor Beth," the whispers said. 
• Beth." 

Beth had a visitor on a watrm TuV«day afternoon. Marian brought hiir 
nto the garden, introduced him as Mr. Crees. Marian went back into 


and beautiful and had handled a fortune in cold cash 



the house, and Мг. Crees pulled a chair up near Beth's. He was an oddly 
square-bodied man, tall, with an office complexion. Beth thought the 
office pallor was subtly wrong, that the heavy features should be sun- 
weathered, the eyes filled with the look of distance seamen have. 

His words were low, soft, carefully enunciated. 

"Mrs, Talbott, I waited until I could be sure you were well enough 
to answer questions." 

"Is it about—the accident, Мг. Crees?" 

He balanced a brief case on his knees, his large-knuckled white 
hands holding it f irmly. There was a sudden look of primness and distaste 
about his mouth. "These days I have a peculiar reluctance to state my 
business. I'mwiththe Bureau of Internal Revenue, Mrs. Talbott. But not, 
I assure you, an appointee. " In that moment she was aware of rigidhonesty 
carried to the point of fanaticism. 

"I'm afraid I don't understand why you'd want to talk to me." 

"You could call me a trouble shooter, Mrs. Talbott. I specialize in 
a particular sort of case. Right now I'm working out of the disthict 
office. I have here the joint returns you and уоиг husband filed over the 
past three years. " He took out the three returns and held them out. "This 
is уоиг signature, Mrs. Talbott?" 

"Of course. There never was much income to report, уои know." 





him. Then she saw the blood at the corner of his mouth 


Crees opened a small notebook. "Your husband held jobs as an insur- 
ance salesman, bill collector, door-to-door appliance salesman, sales- 
man for a landscape architect, s\immons server, used -саг salesman. Six 
jobs in all since you were married. " 

"That's correct, Мг. Crees." 

"Perhaps you fail to understand the amount of leeway I've been 
given, Mrs. Talbott. I 'm prepared to compromise. If you care to state the 
true income during the period covered by these returns, I will see that 
the penalties are the minimum prescribed by law." 

"I guess I can find our copies in Roger's files and go over my ac- 
counts. I paid our bills, when we could рау them. But if all the income 
wasn't reported, I don't see how it could amount to enough to be worth 
your time." 

"If you don't see fit to state the true family income, Mrs. Talbott, 

I shall have no patience with you. At this time the bureau cannot afford 
treat апу fraud case lightly. I shall turn my f indings over to the legal 
branoh.jif.jth the recommendation that you be prosecuted. Due to the—unsa- 
vory nature of this case, I think it is highly possible that you might 
spend some time in a federal prison. You see, when you signed these ге- 
turns, l»s. Talbott, you left yourself without a leg to stand on." 

ItReemed to Beth to be some absurdly complicated practical joke. 
Yet she had always been aware, highly aware, of the attitude of others 
teward her. And though this man was soft-spoken and polite, she sensed 
Чае had contempt for her, that he despised her. She knew her dazed smile 
was vacant, idiotic. 

"I just don't understand," she said. 

"Please think over what I've said. I'll visit you tomorrow, Mrs. 
Talbott." 

After he had gone, the sunshine seemed less warm. Marian came out. 
Beth told her about the interview, and in the telling she tried to make a 
joke of it. 

Marian said, "Those gentlemen have no sense of humor, Sis. And I 
don't think they make stupid mistakes. Could Roger have been getting 
топеу somehow?" 

"And still let the bank take the house away from us? He' d never have 
done a thing like that !" 

"Tomorrow get Mr. Crees to tell you тоге, Sis. Get him to tell you 
what he's driving at." 

The next afternoon the sun had a brassy look, (Continued on page ЦЦШ 















AMERICAN FAMILV ABROAD N0.1 ly ^Jtona ^šardne* 


The Наггу Binghams of Bangkok 

B angkok, quaint watery city of glistening spires, 
dancing girls, and bloodless revolutions. Bang- 
kok, helter-skelter clutter of floating markets, teak 
logs, golden-necked barges, and tilted roofs. Bangkok, 
dreamy with porcelain befls, the whispeređ cbant of beg- 
ging priests. ... 

Dreamy, quaint, beautiful, charming—if you don’t 
happen to get a rare disease or stop a bullet!—but not 
a place that sounds like home. Yet it’s called home by 
Nancy and Наггу Bingham of the state of Washington. 

With young Susan and Jeffery and still younger Katie 
and Terrence, they’ve been living there almost a уеаг 
and a half. And they intend to go on living there until 
their next home leave is due, about a уеаг from now, 
come hell and high water—both of which they’re getting 
conditioned to, what with two revolutions in six months 
and canals overflowing every rainy season. 

Reaching the Binghams’ house is a confusing but 
fascinating experience punctuated by flame trees, frangi- 
pani, and winding canals. First, the unpronounceable 
street name turns out to be the name of a whole but 
vaguely defined city district. Then the house number is 
revealed to be the number of fifteen other houses in that 
particular section of the vaguely defined district. 

If you are piloted to their home by the Binghams, 
their running comment goes something like this: “You 
crisscross the city, pass the cobra farm, the kick-boxing 
arena, and the Emerald Buddha, turn left at the nine- 
teenth banyan on Pottery Street, second right besiđe the 
tall crotons, cross three canals and skirt a Шу pond to 
the fourth scarlet bougainvillaea hedge, dive through, 
find a gate without bars, and there you are!” 

“There” turns out to be a large, sprawling, two-story. 


Temples and tropical foliage are an exotic back- 
ground, to the everyday lives of the Binghams of 
Seattle, ситтеппу residing in Banghok, Thailand. 



typically Siamese woođen house that seems to be all 
shutters, windows, and openings. The brilliant acre of 
lawn is splashed with flowers, children, ayahs, goats, 
dogs, cats, parrots, or—depending on the season—awash 
with six inches of water from the two canals that border 
the place. 

At the gate you meet Rak, the official watchman, and 
hear two unofficial watchmen, a full-grown goose and 
gander, honking their heads off at the first footfall on 
the gravel path. They awaken Rak from his little nap— 
and everyone else in the neighborhood—with their 
clamor. The Binghams аге apologetic about this racket, 
but pleased with its efficacy in keeping burglars off 
the premises. Before the geese were installed, burgiars 



Binghams of Bangkok 



dropped in an average of three times every month. 

But the geese have effected a substantial saving. 

The Binghams are members of a far-flung com- 
munity of American traders who live and do 
business abroad. Seventeen jears ago when tall, H 
biue-eyed, hlond Наггу attended high school in " 
the flourishing Wenatchee Valley in Washington, 
he got the notion he’d like to be in the imp 
port business. There was no such tradition 
family: Bingham senior was a pharmaceuticals 
salesman. But far lands appealed to Наггу, and 
when he went to the University of Washington, in 
Seattle, he enrollpđ in the School of Business, with 
import-export as his major. 

Bingham graduated in 1940 and, in rapid succes- 
sion, got a job with the Carnation Milk- Сотрапу, 
married Nancy Emerson (a small, energetic Seattle 
girl who was also a University of Washington gradu- 
ate), found himself in the Navy studying at Annapolis 
to be an officer. He made it and spent six years on air- 
craft carriers and submarines in the Pacific. Mean- 
while Nancy worked as a secretary for the Shell Oil 
Сотрапу in Seattle, followed Наггу from one Naval 
base to another, and in due time presented him with 

Released from the Navy toward the end of 1946, 
Bingham joined the San Francisco firm of Getz Broth- 
ers, a large, enterprising import-export house with 
branch offices in Токуо, Hong Kong, Manila, Sing- 
apore, Bangkok, and Bombay. They deal in such varied 
commodities as structural steel, wallboards, canned 
foods, chemicals, paint, hardware, leather, power saws, 
floorings, pharmaceuticals, glass blocks, bottling equip- 
ment, flashlight batteries, boilers, and рарег. 

Six months later the eager Binghams, plus Susan, 
plus an infant Jeffery, were transferred to the Manila 
office where Nancy had Lesson One in adapting to the 
_ so-called mysterious East. Nancy says, “The flies, 
cockroaches, spiders, and heat were anything but mys- 
terious. I felt like a pioneer, despite the many Ameri- 
cans who’d been there before me. I had to learn not to 
go into a tail spin over every littlc crisis. Like when 


termites got into the furniture. Or when 
my best evening slippers developed long 
green whiskers from the dampness. I 
thought they were ruined, but when I 
wiped the mold off, I found it had left a 
mottled effect that was fetching and ех- 
pensive looking. However, from then on 
all Harry’s, Susan’s, Jeff’s, and my shoes 
had to be wiped inside and out every day 
to keep the whiskers off, just in case they 
t produce the same expensive-looking 

job the next time.” 

They remained in Manila for twenty-eight months, 
until first home leave was due. Home leave meant a 
leisurely three-week ocean trip to San Francisco on a 
de luxe Pacific liner, Harry’s сотрапу paying all ех- 
penses—a considerable item, for by now Katie had 
made her appearance, and there were five Binghams. 
They had a glorious three months on the West Coast, 
showing off the babies to both families, going to 
theatres, and shopping. Then they returned to Manila. 

The transfer to Bangkok came in November, 1950, 
when Наггу was appointed manager, with a staff of 
five Americans and fifty-two Thais. They picked up 
their goods and chattels—plavpens figuring largely— 
and, with the infant Terrence, migrated to Bangkok. 
They paused—briefly, they thought—in a hotel until 
they could find the right house. 

It turned out they couldn’t find апу house, let alone 
the right one. For seven weeks they searched, peering 
behind-croton hedges, dodging around canals, query- 
ing every new acquaintance. In Bangkok there are 
no real-estate agents. You ask the friend of a friend of 
a friend—and hope, and ргау, and ask another friend. 

After seven weeks of camping out, the Binghams 
moved into the house. Not one they’d have looked at 
the first week. Not one they’d have dickered over 
the seconđ. But by the seventh week it was a haven. 

Downstairs are a dining room, pantry, storeroom 
(cookhouse with servants’ quarters is detached). Off 
the dining room is a commodious covered terrace, 
flush with the velvety lawn (Continued on page 90) 




Лапгл Bhtftluim and a natlee nurse lead the two youngest Binghams, Katie and Terrence, while Susan arul 
}effery run ahead. Beyond the quiet garden, guarded by a Siamese gatekeeper and two geese, lies a colorful, 
confusing world. Canals, temples, a kicking-box arena, and a cobra farm are just a few of Bangkok’s sights. 












TUBERCULOSIS? 


The answer lies in crucial tests now under way. 
Here are the facts hehind the new “cure” that has 
inspired such great hope • «*y tom ... 


eleven forty-five in the moming on last Februarv twenty-first, a press con- 
hurriedlv called together in the offices of the National Tuber- 
New York City. Tensely, the assembled reporters 
large drug companies and two doctors who at 
туопе else about one of the biggest medical stories 


newspapers throughout the country were splashed with hastily written 
about the discovery of a new “miracle drug”—known as Nyđrazid 
ifon in one variatiorj, and as Marsilid in another — that brought dying 
tuberculosis patients back to life, strength, and normal weight. TB, it seemed from 


made bi 


ig new 


n France, 
in the i 


>rld. 


States — where tuberculosis kills more people between the ages of 
апу other single disease, and last уеаг took 35,000 lives—hope 
tuberculosis sufferers soared to fantastic heights. 

were tight-lipped and unhappv as they 
Until that morning the men involved in 
ng and testing the new drug had sueceeded in keeping its existence secret 
exactly the sort of sensationalism they were now facing. But the secret 
the eight months since the first clinical tests, the 
medical circles and eventually to the 
editors had been dutifully “sitting on 
vaiting for its release in međical journals, planned for April. Then one 
let the cat out of the bag. Others quickly followed suit, and 
nothing except try to clarify the meager clinical data at 
hand and put the lid on some of the more fantastic press reports. 

The TB story is not the first to get out of hand. Гп the past twenty years of 
swiftly moving medical progress other “cures” have flashed on the horizon only 
to fade in the light of further research. The sulfas, penicillin, ACTH, cortisone, 
streptomycin, aU remarkable and intensely valuable weapons in the fight against 
disease, each went through a period during which the (Continued on page 94) 





SENATOR McCARTHV 

ansms some important questions 


T he question of McCarthyism will be one of the most telling’issues in the coming Presidential cam- 
paign. The senator from Wisconsin has brought the problem of America’s internal security to a 
violent head, enlisting strong support on the one hand and stinging opposition on the other. 

Here, for the first time, Cosmopolitan joins all the important questions that have been asked by 
friend and foe of Senator McCarthy along with the senator’s own answers to them. Senator McCar- 
thy is on the witness stand. The readers of CoSMOPOLITAN can be the jury. 

revelations of the sell-out of America to inter- 


Senator McCarthy, I agree with 
уоиг aim of removing Commu- 
nists from Government, but is it 
necessary that уои use such tough 
methods? 

There is no way to combat the Communist 
menace other than by exposing and removing 
from power the traitors and 
the dupes who are responsible 
for doing the planning that 
has resulted in disaster for 

munism. 

The last twenty years have 
proved that all the well-mean- 
ing speeches in the world 
against communism generally by the most loyal 
Americans, are as inefiective as speeches against 
crime generally by a prosecuting attorney who 
fails to dig out and convict the criminals. 

This truism hit me forcibly upon my return 
to this country from a stretch in the Pacific 
with the Marine Corps during World War II. 
I found extremely competent and outstanding 
legislators warning the American people in 
clear, concise, and intelligent terms of the im- 
pending disaster to America. Unfortunately, the 


national communism—revelations that should 
have commanded banner headlines in every 
paper in the country—were relegated to want-ad 
type and space. 

This convinceđ me that the American people 
could not be awakened by merely a discussion of 
traitorous policies generally —but rather the 
specific traitors who made those policies had 
to be exposed. Foreign policy, after all, does 
not just happen. It is carefully planned by 
men with faces and names. I decided to put 
those faces and names on the front pages of 
every American newspaper. 

I decided that it did little 
good to argue about changing 
our suicidal foreign policy as 
long as the men in charge of 
forming that policy were in 
the camp of the епету. The 
change that had to be made— 
jf we were to save civilization 

perts”—the “experts” who had so expertly sold 
out China and Poland without the American 
people realizing what had happened. 

On February 9, 1950, I launched the public 
phase of this fight at Wheeling, West Virginia 
—after an unlimited amount of research cover- 
ing the background of the architects of disaster 







SENATOR McCARTHY, 


ntinued) 



been losing the war 
against communism at the rate of 100 million 
people a уеаг. 

Watching civilization plunging so rapidly to- 
ward the abyss of oblivion, one must conclude 
that we are losing the war to communism either 
because of stumbling, fumbling idiocy on the 
part of those allegedly leading the fight against 
communism or because, like Hiss, they are 
“planning it that way.” 

I have maintained that whether our defeat is 
due to treason or incompetence, those doing 
the planning should be removed from power if 

Would уои explain уоиг use of the 
numbers 205 and 57 in referring 
to Communists and pro-Commu- 
nists in the State Department? 


The Tydings committee reported 
that уои said уои had the names 
of 205 and not 57 when уои 
spoke in Wheeling. Which of the 
figures is correct? 


This question is best answered by Daniel 
Buckley, an honest investigator for the com- 
pletely unfriendly Gillette -Мопгопеу committee 
who lost his job with the committee because 
of his efiorts to get to the truth about the 
“numbers game.” 


a He interviewed a large num- 
ber of people who attended 
the Wheeling speech and they 
« ompletely discredited the Ту- 
dings committee’s “numbers 

port of what actually had been 

Will уои explain уоиг use of the 


figure 81 ? 


At Wheeling I discussed a letter Secretary 
of State Byrnes wrote in 1946 to Congressman 
Adolph Sabath. Byrnes stated that 284 individ- 
uals had been declared by the President’s 
Loyalty Board as unfit to work in the State 
Department because of Communist activities 
and for other reasons, but that only 79 had 
been discharged. This left 205 still on the 
State Department’s рау roll even though the 
President’s own board had declared them unfit 
for Government service. 

In the same speech at Wheel- 
ing, I said that while I did not 
have the names of the 205 re- 
ferred to in the Byrnes letter, 
I did have the names of 57 
who were “either members of 
ог loyal to the Communist 
Party.” Those names were of- 
fered to the President in a 
telegram I sent him the following day. The 
President instead of accepting the names con- 
tented himself with calling me names. 

40 




On February 20, 1950, without naming 
names, I gave the Senate a resume of the facts 
from the secret files of 81 individuals—includ- 
ing the 57 referred to at Wheeling. 

While I strongly felt that the 57 were either 
Communists or completely loyal to the Com- 
munist Party, the 81 includes cases that were 
marginal. Although their 
files suggested unfitness 
for Government jobs, I 
felt that some might be 
able to prove their inno- 
cence. Therefore, I called 
for a careful investiga- 
tion in closeđ session 


Were all the names given to the 


Tydings committee? 


All except the 205 mentioned in Secretary 
Byrnes’s letter. 



Why did уои not give the names of 
the 205 mentioned in the Byrnes 
letter to the Tydings committee? 



As I explained at Wheeling 
and in my wire to the Presi- 
dent, I did not have the names 
of those mentioned in the 
Byrnes letter. However, I 
urged the Tydings committee 
to subpoena Secretary Ache- 
son to obtain those names. 
This was never done. 


Can уои give the names of some of 
those who have been removed 
from Government service as a 
result of уоиг proof? 

Yes. 

John Stewart Service was dismisseđ from 
the State Department December 13, 1951, 
on orders from the Loyalty Review Board, 
which reversed the State Department’s pre- 

WiUiam Remington was 

with his membership in the 
Communist Party. Remington 
was on the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s рау roll but working 
closely with the State Depart- 
ment, hanđling secret mate- 
rial. When his case was presented to the Tyd- 
ings committee, the committee refused to hear 
the evidence. Remington was later indicted by 
a grand jury. Evidence presented at his trial 
showed that Remington had supplied top-secret 

retrial has been ordered for him on technical 
grounds. 

Edward Posniak, after having been cleaređ 
by the State Department Loyalty Board in No- 
vember, 1948, resigned after I exposeđ his rec- 
ord. He was subsequently called for lengthy 
questioning before a grand јигу. Esther Bru- 



nauer has been suspended from a high State De- 
partment job where she was handling “top 

Her husband, Stephen Brunauer, an admit- 
ted former member of the Young Communist 
League, was suspended from his job as head 
of the Navy’s high-explosives section where he 
was engaged in top-secret work. He resigned 
hefore the Navy’s Loyalty Board could com- 
plete questioning him and dispose of his case. 

Peveril Meigs was allowed to resign from 
the State Department with a clear record. He 
then obtained a job with the Defense Establish- 
ment. He was discharged from that job under 



moved from his position on Мау 25, 1951. 

OUver Edmund Clubb, director of the State 
Department’s Division of Chinese Affairs, was 
cleared by both the Tydings committee and the 
State Department. Upon re-examination, the 
State Department Loyalty Board unanimously 
ruled against Clubb. Dean Acheson overruled 
his Loyalty Board and gave Clubb a clean bill 
of health. Clubb immediately resigned to accept 
a life pension of $5,800 a уеаг. 

The list is growing from month to month. It 
should be remembered, however, that it took 
ten years to get rid- of Hiss after he had been 
named as a Communist spy. 

Why did it take so long to force 
John Stewart Service out of the 
State Department? 

Throughout Service’s State Department ca- 
reer he received the all-out protection of Dean 
Acheson and other top officials. 

After Service was (Continued on page 143) 
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В Y ВЛККЛВЛ DICKINSON 



M r. Timothy B. Candor is calling,” the operator said crisply. 

“You mean, don’t you,” Elizabeth said carefully, “that Classic 
Pictures is calling?” 

‘Mr. Timothy B. Candor о/ Classic Pictures is calling,” the operator 
of аппоуапсе in her voice. 

unruffled laugh, Eliza- 
beth reviewed her rela- 
tionship with her boss. 
She had met him once, 
when she was with a 
publishing house and 
he had just bought the 
movie rights to a book 
that her сотрапу had 
published. It had been 
a very big book, she re- 
lbered, very low-necked. It had done fine. “Hello,” 
Timothy B. Candor had said to her. And the very 
linion of his had hired her away from 
the publishing house, and she had not seen, com- 

rectly with, ог 
spoken to Mr. 
Candor from 
that day to this. 
And from that 
day to this had 
been a really 
loathsome trip. 


ung to 


fire me, she thought in wonder, in 
explanation. I have violated some obscure rule of 
movie-making, and he’s going to trounce me 
thoroughly and then throw me back. Back to 
sanity, Elizabeth thought reverently. Back to the 
human race. Back to reality. Back to work! 
a place called Culver City, California, somebody 
punched a button and Elizabeth inclined her head in the pre- 
iribed position, eager for the ах. In Culver City somebody 


ld a dimmed-oi 


“Dammit, 


picked up a 

just tell me what the fem 
Then the voice came very close to her еаг, very close and hearty, 
and lt said, “Baby! Miss Carlisle, baby! How the hell are you?” 

“Гт all right,” Elizabeth said. “How are you? How are pictures?” 

“A great picture, you said? Sure it was a great picture, darling! Do 
we ever miss? Sure we miss, but whd cares? We’re better than the rest 
of them when we stink up every theatre in the country. Classic Pictures 
is a great little team. Not one of those lousy cutthroat families, thank 
the good Lord, but a great little team.” 

“If the slaves on a galley were a great little team,” she muttered. 

Timothy B. Candor suddenly began to croon to her. “And that,” he 
sang, “is why I called you. You’re a member of that team, Carlisle, baby. 
And I don’t want you ever to forget it.” 

“Му chains remind me,” Elizabeth said. But, despite the bitter ехре- 
riences of the past three years, the tiniest of hopes irrationally lluttered 
within her. Was it possible—? 

“I have a problem,” Mr. Candor saiđ, (Continued on page 83) 



The Male View of Feminine Charm 


A tantalizing article by a man ivilling to 
pick up quicksilver in his fingers, snare 
the ivind. in a fishnet, and tell women what 
it is that makes some of them irresistible 

C ontrary to a belief deeply rooted in female folk- 
lore, when the boys in the back room get together 
for a drink and a talk, they almost never discuss 
bad women. Boys above college age, that is. I re- 
member college sessions in which the after-midnight 
conversation was almost wholly devoted to a running 
census of girls who were no better than they should 
be. But this phase ends at about age twenty-one. The 
prevailing female belief that when grown men get 
together they drool into their beer while reciting, in 
massed chorus, the names of women who have slipped, 
couldn’t be wronger. This type of information is a 
trade secret a man of sense keeps to himself. 

What men do discuss (and this is an indication 
that man is a more moral creature than he admits) 
is the kind of women they admire. On the whole, 
though, men don’t talk about women nearly so often as 
women think. Sometimes—in a bar, in a smoking car 
after midnight, or in an office late at night—the two 
greatest compliments men have for women come up. 
A man mentions a name, and another says, “That’s a 
lot of woman.” Or, “She’s got class.” 


The phrases have the same meaning, and every 
man knows what they mean. If a woman wants to 
have a high standing among men (in other words, 
if she isn’t deađ) it behooves her to find out what 
“class” is. Class is the quality men admire and adore, 
the one quality in a woman they are not ashamed to 

There are often arguments over whether a woman 
is beautiful or not, but there is almost never апу 
discussion about whether she has class. On this point, 
soul speaks to soul. A man always knows. Beauty 
never hurts class, and no girl will lose her class be- 
cause she happens to be beautiful. But often the 
woman with class is not even pretty, though she 
nearly always has something—face or figure or skin. 
Апу one of these will do; she đoesn’t have to be a 
Technicolor salad of all of them. Her qualities, let’s 
say, are not physical, though she has to be physical 
enough to provide a frame for her qualities. 

One thing she isn’t—she is never overhung with 
“accessories.” She isn’t one of those female junk 
heaps who clank when they sit đown and are in 
đanger of being snatched (Continued on page 92) 


There is a quality in women that men adore—the one 
quality they are not ashamed to mention to other men. 
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Design for Living 

LirnfCHEOlV OIV THE TERRACE: Stripes and ruffles and a wide ballooning skirt combine in demure ele- 
gance. This is Avondale’s woven striped chambray. Wear starched petticoats and to achieve a Scarlett waist—. 
pull in the belt (it matches the ruffles). Blue, red, toast, or dark-gray, with white. Sizes 10 to 16. Under $15. 
Ву Непгу Rosenfeld. At Lord & Taylor, New York; D. H. Holmes, New Orleans; Carson Pirie Scott, Chicago. 
50 



COTTONS ontinued) 



DINERS ЕХГГ LAEGHIIVG —you in cool, sheer cotton. Bell-like sleeves worn high or low for your pet gloves 
(we added longish ones by Van Raalte). Tiny silver buttons. Unpressed pleats to give the skirt a swinging 
motion. Ву McKettrick. Green and lime on brown; red and yellow on charcoal; mauve and raspberry on navy. 
Dan River’s Wrinkl-Shed. 10 to 20. About $13. B. Altman, New York; Jordan Marsh, Boston; A. Harris, Dallas. 



COTTONS 


Design 

for 

Living 


Teatime: The coolest, damtiest dress 
in town — Wamsutta's Wamsheer or- 
gandy with a tiny colorful print on a 
yellow, pink, or gray background. 
Minute buttons, a patent contour belt, 
a billowy skirt. Sizes 8 to 18. About 
$23. Ву Kenneth Tischler. Bonwit 
Teller, New York; Neiman-Marcus, 
Dallas; and J. P. AUen, Atlanta. 



Intermission: Everyone has gone 
poodle happy. Here puppies cavort over 
the skirt of a crisp party dress in 
Wamsutta’s Wamshadow organdy. Jet 
buttons and scroll embroidery on the 
top. Gray and gold; pink and green; 
maize and aqua. 7 to 15. About $23. 
Ву Minx Modes. Saks 34th Street, New 
York; John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 


The soeiai tvhirl: Тгу organdy with 
linen for a new twist. A shell of black 
linen tops a swirl of brown Fisba or- 
gandy embroidered in black and white. 
Not shown is a brief jacket to wear 
to and from the party. 10 to 16. About 
$50. Ву Leonard Arkin. Bonwit Tel- 
ler, New York; Carson Pirie Scott, 
Chicago; Frost Bros., San Antonio. 
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Barebacked beauty: Ready for 
the sun in a tattersall-check halter 
that is fully lined. Under $4. Deep- 
pocketed denirn skirt is about $4. 



Denim shorts with pockets piped 
in white. A high waistband keeps 
уоиг shirt tucked in place. Under $4. 
Plastic bracelets by Jules Schwab. 


PIay in live parts by Kordaj in 
tattersall check and denim. Dan 
River’s tattersall-check cotton, in 
vohite with blue, red, or brown 
check; Cone denim, in blue, 
brown, or Oxford-gray. Left: 
Sleeveless blouse, under $4. 
Pedal pushers with white-piped 
pockets, under $5. Not shown, a 
denim beach jacket, about $6. 
All pieces on this page in sizes 
10 to 20. All are at Marshall 
Field & Сотрапу, Chicago. 




Design 

for 

Loafing 


Play in four parts for life at the 
beach—designed by White Stag, 
made of hardy, colorful Topsail 
by Wellington Sears. Right: 
Wrap-around beach dress with fan 
pockets, about $9. Underneath, 
a striped bra, about $3, and 
striped shorts, about $4. 
Beach bag, about $3. Dress colors 
are red, black, navy, yellow, aqua, 
white, green. Bra and shorts in 
combinations of aqua, toast, white, 
on black; red, white, yellow, on 
navy. Small, medium, large. 
Lord & Taylor, New York; 

Hochschild, Kohn, Baltimore; 
Bullock’s Downtown, Los Angeles. 


Toggle-coat by White Stag. Comes in 
same colors as the beach dress. About $7. 



А young couplc can саггу the gootl-iiciglilior policv (o 
tlangcrous oxtreines—particularlv with neighbors like lovely Maris 

anil friendly George, a pair of charming, inspircd chiselers 
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WHEN YOU 
EAT ALONE 

T o each of you, at some time, will come a period 
when you must eat alone. Perhaps уои’11 take a job 
in a strange city where you are temporarily friendless; 
perhaps your husband will go away on a prolonged busi- 
ness trip; ог, if you’re a husband, maybe vou’ll be a 
summer bachelor. For апу of these reasons, or a number 
of others, you will face a long spell when you’U have to 
take уоиг meals by yourself. 

During this period, уои may find yourself in the grip 
of an overwhelming loneliness. No matter how unreason- 
able, this feeling is often overpowering. Reeently an 
eminent psychiatrist explained it this way: “As babies, 
we never ate alone; therefore, as adults, we feel the 
emotional need of feUow diners. Without сотрапу, food 
tends to be tasteless and mealtime boring. But instead 
of raging at his lonely lot—which is the instinctive 
reaction of every solitary diner—he should adopt the 
attitude, ‘This, too, shall pass.’ ” 

You’U find it difficult to accept this sound advice. 
Мапу of уои wffl go reluctantly home each evening, 
scrape together an unappetizing, unbalanced, unnourish- 
ing meal—and if уои keep it up, уои тау provide уоиг- 
self with a sound reason for уоиг self-pity. The illness 
of malnutrition or overweight, or the soul siekness of 
the person who is chronically sorry for himself wiU not 
bring уои friends or happiness. 

Remember that уоиг solitude is a temporary condi- 
tion and look on it as an opportunity to learn how to 
be self-sufficient, to relax intelligently from the tensions 
of the đay, and to perfect special dishes that уои can 
later serve to friends. 

Неге are some steps toward solitary-but-happy eating: 
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Stop feeling sorry jor yourselj. The first rule concerns 
уоиг mental attitude— уои must stop feeling sorry for 
yourself. Don’t come dragging grimly in, grimly prepare 
dinner, and grimly eat it. Don’t do anything that makes 

This advice, however, doesn’t mean that уои should 
join the “by heaven, be gay” school of thought so often 
suggested in sprightly little articles. The authors of these 
теггу little pieces advocate ceremonious solo dining: 
they recommend dabs of perfume, daintily laid tables 
and candlelight, trailing negligees and froufrou. Not a 
bit of it! Such elaborate stage setting makes most people 
feel even more deserted. After creating such grandeur 
you’re likely to ask yourself, “Why isn’t someone here 
to appreciate what I’ve done?” Re-enter Gloom. 

Relax in solid comfort. On coming into уоиг apartment 
at the end of the day, don’t sit down and let lethargy 
creep slowly over уои. Make the first preparations 
toward successful dining. Flip on the radio (a very 
important point ); if the dinner уои have planned re- 
quires it, light the oven; if уои are having a baked dish 
that takes an hour or so to cook, start it immediately. 

Then, secure in the knowledge that preparations are 
under way, change into comfortable clothes. For the 
next half hour, relax—with drink in hand, radio music 
in ear and, perhaps, the evening paper or a good book 

you’ll be released from tension and happy, singing 
instead of sighing. 

Distract uihile уои dine. Мапу men find it comfortable 
to eat at the dining-room (Continued on page 96) 

Mealtime is a lonely time if there’s —*■ 
no one to share it. But there are ways 
to brighten уоиг spirits and уоиг menu. Prop 
this article at уоиг elbow—and 
you’ll no longer dread solitary dining 
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a one-đay stanđ. It hardly seemed worth while. from 
a news angle, but I was always a sucker for a circus. 
When I walked onto the dusty lot and saw Jonesy, 
from the Banner, loitering around where they were 
putting up the side-show top, I let myself get excited. 
I was sure then that there must be something pretty 
hot on the stove. (Somehow it never occurred to me 
that maybe Jonesy was a sucker for a circus, too.) 

From the corner of my еуе I saw a stocky, florid 
gentleman in a beautiful green-and-gold vest walk into 


the shade of the red marquee in front of the big 
tent, which was already up. The stocky gentleman 
stood there eyeing Jonesy and me; then he called to 
someone, and I saw him nod toward us and ask a 
question. Then he walked toward us. I tried to act 
casual and unconcerned, and I was certain Jonesy 
was trying to act casual and unconcerned, too. 

The florid gentleman, who was Мопкеу Bradley, 
halted in front of us. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, (Continued on page 98) 






Не pulled her to him and held her tight, but 


then she felt 








Grandmother called it the “megrims. ” Doctors speak of a 
“storm in the head.” Ву апу term, migraine is still 
a baffling and dreaded experience. It afflicts the bright, 
the alert, and the overconscientious—and it is the 
victim who can do most to cure it ★ Ву Dr. Walter C. Alvarez 


How to Live with a Migraine Headache 


M igraine, or bilious headache, is a common affliction 
among wide-awake, attractive, well-educated people. 
It is so closely correlated with a keen, eager person- 
ality that it has been called “the disease of the alert 
mind.” Migraine sufferers may find some slight com- 
fort in learning that their trouble, like a Phi Beta Kappa 
key, is awarded only to people with noteworthy I.Q.’s. 

Three out of four women with migraine are short, 
with such nice trim figures, such bright, eager, intelli- 
gent faces, and such quick movements and reactions that 
I suspect the nature of their trouble the minute they 
walk into my office. In nine out of ten cases a few 
questions show that the woman is a perfectionist who 
plans her work far ahead and then sees to it that it 
is done quickly and perfectly. 

It helps me greatly to be able to recognize such women 
when they enter the office, since they often fail to men- 
tion their sick headaches. Otherwise, after an exami- 
nation showing nothing wrong, I might be at a loss 
to explain their troubles. People ask, “But why doesn’t 
a woman like that mention her headaches?” Perhaps 
she Tias always been so impressed by the severity of 
the storm in her stomach she simply has not noticed that 
it is usually preceded by a mild one in the head; or if 
she has noticed she has not realized the great diagnostic 
importance of the fact. 

The woman may have failed to mention her headaches 
because, with the passage of years, they have become 
mild or largely disappeared, leaving only spells of 
nausea or abdominal pain. Or perhaps, after many futile 


treatments and an operation or two, she has given up 
hope of finding апу cure for the headaches. 

A diagnosis of migraine is important because it tells 
me so much, not only about the nature of the troubles 
for which a woman is seeking relief, but about her tem- 
perament and the sort of illnesses she is going to have 
throughout her life. I must get her to understand, as 
she never did before, her nature and the degree to which 
her emotions and life problems affect her health. Only 
then is she likely to stop looking for a magic medicine 
or operation and settle down to mend her nervous ways 
and live within her bounds of strength. She will learn 
to hoard that strength, and her husband will learn to 
help her. With a better understanding of her frailness 
and hypersensitiveness, he will be more consiđerate and 
more careful in protecting her from fatigue. 

Varying degrees of severity of the attacks. 
Migraine can be a mild trouble, not worth talking 
about, or it can be a terrible affliction that prostrates 
the victim several times a week. I know some people 
who have had only one headache in their lifetime, but 
that one was so typically migrainous that there could 
be no doubt about its nature. Migraine’s characteristic 
symptom is the heađache. But although headaches are 
sometimes extremely painful and frequent, they are 
occasionally a lesser part of the illness. Мапу men 
and a few women have only brief attacks, without апу 
headache, while others have a slight headache or only 
some nausea or abdominal discomfort. Мапу who suf- 
fered severe headaches in (Continued. on page 117) 
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T he career of Kate Smith has always defied explanation: her admirers and 
detractors alike view it with wonderment and awe. Like апу career, it has 
had its ups and downs, but the range has been chiefly from the incredible 
to the incomprehensible and back to the incredible. 

As recently as 1944, Kate commandeđ the biggest radio audience in history, 
barring an occasional fight by Joe Louis ог firesiđe chat by F.D.R. She was 
heard by some forty-four million people every week. Three brief years later she 
had all but 'dropped out of the Hooperatings, then dominated by Bob Hope, 
Fibber McGee and Molly, and Jack Веппу; and with television looming large on 
the horizon, the “experts” had written her off as a vanished manifestation of the 
Radio Age. 

“It was the triumph of sound over sight,” they argued. “You know she coulđ 
never have made out against the glamour girls in апу other medium.” 

They were wrong. When Kate went television it took her less than six weeks 
to regain her pristine glory and outstrip her former radio successes. 

In television, as always before, Kate was running an obstacle race. Her first 
radio show, for CBS, was at the hour when NBC had “Amos ’n’ Andy,” then the 
biggest show of all; she turned that competition into a springboard to the top of 
the heap. Twice she has taken traditionally unsalable time and made it the most 
profitable time on the air—once on radio, once on television. This season the 
tables аге tumed; she is with NBC, which has made her “Evening Hour” its com- 
petition for CBS’s tremendous Arthur Godfrey show. Let Kate succeed again, and 
the full cycle will have been achieved. 

If the experts had been expert enough they wouldn’t have been surpriseđ at 
all. In the years of her eclipse they had forgotten—forgotten about Kate Smith 
the dancer, the actress, the comedienne, the saleswoman! 

Kathryn Elizabeth Smith, born in 1909 in Greenville, a northern Virginia town 
that is actually a suburb of Washington, D.C., is a forty-two-year-old woman with 
a thirty-seven-year-old career. She made her first public appearance as a church 
singer at the age of five. When she was eight she sang for an auditorium full of 
World War I soldiers, and General Pershing was so delighted he pinned a medal 
on her. After six unhappy months trying (under pressure of parental discipline) 
to be a student nurse, she entered vaudeville as a dancer at the age of sixteen, 
and contemporaries say she danced the Charleston (Continued on page 133) 






America’s Smartest Set 

What ever happened to the “brain” уои kneiv in college—the one who made Phi Beta 
Kappa? Could be he’s a famous statesman, jurist, or tycoon; then again, maybe he’s a 
baseballplayer,aflagpolesitter, or tlieproprietor of anudistcamp o by mobt weisinger 


O ne evening two years ago as Patrolman Frank M. 
Martin, a Chicago police rookie, raced down an 
alley in pursuit of a prowler, the fugitive wheeled 
around and shot him. The bullet pierced the cop’s badge 
and, according to the simple laws of muzzle velocity, 
should have continued on to lođge in the patrolman’s 
heart. The slug was intercepted, however, by a thin, 

in the breast pocket of his shirt. It was a Phi Beta Kappa 
key, symbol of brains and emblem of membership in 
the world’s most famous honor society. Newspaper 
readers the next day were astounded not so much by the 
fact that a brain-over-bullet miracle had saved the police- 
man’s life as by the fact that an ordinary cop enjoyed 
membership in the ranks of this exclusive organization, 
which is peopled by some of the greatest mental giants 

■ II I V NEEDN’T HAVE IIK1.\ SO SIIRPRISED. Among 
the 120,000 Americans entitled to wear The Кеу are 
night-club owners, real-estate operators, FBI men, pro- 
fessional roller skaters, and an ex-flagpole sitter. Jeanne 
Cagney, the actress, wears a Phi Bete badge, as does 


Tommy Tucker, the orchestra leader. Moe Berg, the 
baseball catcher of Boston Red Sox fame, is a Phi Bete 
—and can speak eighteen languages to boot. In recent 
years two of the college queens entered in the annual 
Miss America bathing-beauty contests were Phi Betes. 
MEMKERSHIP IV l'lll кетл клррл is impressive 
because it tells the world you are an intellectual heavy- 
weight. To be eligible you must rank scholastically in 
the upper tenth of your class. But being a brain will not 
in itself get you in. Individual chapters have wide dis- 
cretionary powers in choosing new members and usually 
select outstanding students who are also campus lead- 
ers. College newspaper editors, amateur actors and play- 
wrights, and star football and basketball players, if 
academically qualifieđ, аге typical choices. 

On the society’s membership rolls аге some of the 
most famous men and women who have passed through 
our institutions of learning. Among them are Supreme 
Court Chief Justice Frederick Vinson, and Justices Stan- 
ley Reed, Harold Burton, and Felix Frankfurter; Ber- 
nard Baruch; Dr. Ralph Bunche; Judge Harold Medina; 
Senator Robert Taft; John Rockefeller, Jr.; anthropolo- 





















в**»м Truman, в7 . competent and poker-faced, a veteran of the political game, has heen a consistent asset to her hushand. 
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OUR Ш FIRST LADY 










OUR NEXT FIRST LADY 
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BROKENSHIREIS BACK 

Ву George Scullin 



With all the sadness, hurt, hearthreak, and de- 
spair that came with ту years of alcoholism, I 
don’t tliink I ever gave up hope completely. I 
somehow kneiv there was a way to happiness, 
if I could only find it. . . . 












Meet “Broke,” the man with the mike and the smiling voice. Here’s the full 
storj of a gwy who’s been famous and forgotten, prince and pauper, on the top and 
in the cellar—and who’s confident that this time he l s up for keeps. 
(Above) Brokenshire backs up Ray Milland and Marlene Dietrich on a dramatic show. 






BROKENSHIREIS BACK 

in September he got the job, one of the choice plums 
of radio. It was a nice break, and it led to more network 
shows, and to recorded shows and to television and all 
the rest of the fabulous perquisites that fall to the lot of 
the successful radio personality. Today, with a salary 
soaring toward the $150,000 mark, Brokenshire stiU 
presides over the microphone of the United States Steel 
show, stars as the genial television host of “The Better 
Home Show,” regularly makes two ог three guest ap- 
pearances a week on both radio and television, devotes 
every Wednesday to recordings and television shorts, 
and makes flying personal-appearance tours all over the 

The strange thing about Brokenshire’s job with United 
States Steel is that it was not a “lucky break.” It was 
the result of the efforts of a man who couldn’t stay up 
and wouldn’t stay down. Here is his story: 

Dadio was a radiant and innocent young thing in 1924. 

The men who guideđ its tender destiny lived in an 
exalted dream world, floating on the conviction that they 
had discovered the secret of perpetual success. 

The surcharged air of radio affected an unemployed 
salesman named Norman Brokenshire like a whiff of 
day-old bathtub gin. Nightly he would sit in his room 
in a Brooklyn У.М.С.А., headphones glued to his ears, 
while he listened to WJZ, New York’s first station. He 
was only twenty-six at the time, but as he reviewed his 
accomplishments—shoe inspector (running a frayed fin- 
ger inside shoes to detect sharp nails), truck driver, 
beUhop, apprentice draftsman, Army private, У.М.С.А. 
canteen worker, Near East Relief fund raiser, salesman, 
traveling lecturer, and some dozen other assorted arts 
and crafts—he felt the equal of, and maybe modestly 
superior to, anybody he had heard on the air. 

Then one night a fellow roomer came home with a 
new marvel, a radio with a “loud-speaker.” A dozen 
lodgers gathered around this latest miracle of. science 
as an announcer’s rich voice, probably that of Milton 
Cross ог Tommy Cowan, filled the room. For a moment 
the listeners sat in awed silence, and then somebody 
said, “You know these guys who talk over the wireless? 
I hear they get cash топеу for it.” 

The next day Brokenshire found himself in front of 
a door marked “Broadcast Central.” He opened it with 
the air of a man stepping out of the present into the 
future. A girl sat at a huge switchboard. “What,” he 
asked, “are the chances of getting a job as an an- 
nouncer?” 

“About one in a thousand,” she replied pleasantly, 
and turned back to the flashing lights on her board. 

The odds were not far overstated. He put in his appli- 

cation, and a short time later he and 360 other young 
hopefuls crowded into the studios of WJZ at 33 West 
Forty-second Street. These auditions scar men’s souls. 
The aspirants shake and sweat and gasp, and then in an 
agony of effort let out a blast that rocks the control 
panel. Or they open their mouths in a soundless gape 
and stare pleadingly at the auditioner. 


Broke’s audition didn’t follow the pattern. Тотту 
Cowan, dean of аЦ radio announcers and now an ехес- 
utive of WNYC, New York’s municipal station, recalled 
Brokenshire’s audition the other day. “I had listened to 
about a hundred would-be announcers that day, and was 
about done in. But when Broke came in for his turn I 
felt better at once. He had never seen a microphone 
before, but he grabbed it like a long-lost friend. When 
he started reading a test script he practicaUy hypno- 
tized the needle on the dial in front of me. I asked' him 
to read fast, then slow, and the neeđle hardly quivered. 
Then I asked him to speak extemporaneously, usually 
the tough part of the test. You know, he was still talk- 
ing when we pried him away from the mike five minutes 

To the fabulous roll containing, in addition to Cowan’s, 
the names of J. Lewis Reid and Milton Cross was added 
the name of Norman Brokenshire. A few months later 
a brash young hoofer and furniture salešman named 
Ted Husing held the needle spellbound and was added 
to the staff. The salary for each was a princely forty-five 
dollars a week, and they received nothing ađditional for 
the many hours of overtime. 

The Jazz Age had long sought a means to express its 
seething restlessness. It found what it craved in the blar- 
ing of radios. Overnight great dance bands became the 
personal, intimate property of millions. Every road- 
house, shanty-boat speakeasy, and mountain-shack oasis 
became, with the twist of a dial, a glittering ađjunct of 
the finest night clubs and hotel baUrooms in the land. 
And through it all like an incantation ran the voice of 
Brokenshire: “How do you do, ladies and gentlemen, 
how do you do?” 

Drokenshire gloried in every moment of it. He was 
U built for the part, and no one knew it better than he. 
TaU and lean, with thick curly hair, a thin mustache, and 
the pale, ascetic face of a matinee idol, he posed in his 
fuU dress with aU the majesty of a radio-created god, 
which indeed he was. Yet with his delicate, even lan- 
guid appearance went the exuberance of a colt and the 
strength of a horse. He sailed into a studio with a rush 
that left doors slamming behind him as though in the 
wake of a tornado. ,One such rush carried the glass 
panel right out of the door of the control room. The 
next day, in demonstrating to his indignant boss just 
how the accident occurred, he shattered another panel. 

Ву this time the young announcer \vas secure in the 
knowledge that he couldn’t be fired. He was working for 
a force that had gone beyond the power of his bosses 
to control. He was working for the great, letter-writing 
American public—mostly women. The moguls of radio, 
aware of the adulation accorded Hollywood and Broad- 
way stars, realized their own stars might get the big 
head from similar treatment from an admiring public. 
What they forgot was that HoUywood stars were seen 
by a few million people once or twice a уеаг, and then 
only on a screen in a public place; Broadway stars were 
seen by but a few thousand people once a уеаг or so, 
likewise in a public place. Radio voices, on the other 
hand, were being heard by millions, not once or twice 
a уеаг, but every day and (Conlinued on page 125) 



Маке уоиг next drink а better drink. VVhether you prefer a cocktail 
or a highball, Lord Calvert oflfers a unique Jlavor and distinctive lightness matched by no 
other whiskey in the world. For, of all the millions of gallons we distill, only the 
very clioicest are set aside for this distinguished whiskey. So tonight, 
at home or at your favorite bar, епјоу Lord Calvert... the whiskey of distinction. 

For Men of Distinction ... LORD CALVERT 

BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 6555 GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.C. 





























but at four o’clock a thought shattered 
her mind with such full-blown force that 

time. She picked up the phone and dialed 

a ringing phone. She listened, telling 
herself that it had been a foolish thought. 
Then there was a click, the ringing 
stopped, and a voice said, “Yes?” 

Elizabeth said hoarsely, “I’m calling 

“That’s all right, Liz,” Sari said com- 
fortingly, “I am. I thought about it and 
hotels are so stuffy about so many things, 

phone book and the sweet elevator oper- 
ator let me in. I knew you wouldn’t 
mind. We’ll have fun” 

“It sounds,” Elizabeth said, “as if you 

Her benumbed brain had noticed the 
backgrounđ effects: many voices, pre- 

“Just some people,” Sari said, “They 
loved the fried chicken in the^efriger- 
ator. You cook real good.” 

"■^or four nights Elizabeth came home 
W to a group of young men, but she 
never knew whether it was the same 
group or one that looked just like the 
first group. They were pipe-smoking 
college men with crew cuts who were 
going to get into ađvertising or televi- 
sion or go “on a paper,” or pipe-smoking 
just-older men with crew cuts who were 
in advertising or television or “on a 
paper.” There were also ocCasional girls, 
but they were lost in a shared anonymity. 

This group, or groups, treated Elizabeth 
like a well-preserved aunt. They ate her 
food, drank her liquor, cluttered her 
apartment, and waited for Sari. 

“Where do you find these people?” 
Elizabeth asked on the fourth night. 

Sari stopped adjusting some strapless 
black satin long enough to leer at her 

sulting. They find me.” 

“Would it cause you a great deal of 
pain,” Elizabeth asked tightly, “not to 
call me ‘Liz’?” 

“It’s fashionable to be called that now,” 
Sari said sternly. “You’re very lucky.” 



“It’s awfully decent of you to have her 
staying in your apartment. Tim will be 

Now his grin was turned on her, but it 
was restrained, a pallid thing compared 
to the way he had just looked. “Do you 

room with уоиг hat on?” 

She pulled her hat off, dropped it, 
and sank limply into a chair. All she 
could think of was, If only she gets 
dressed quickly. Please Lord, quickly — 

And she had, and surely that was sig- 
nificant, like the absence of all the young 
men. She came into the room and turned 
slowly in front of Jasper, awaiting his 
approval. He was ready with it. He 
looked at her long and steadily and then 
he looked across the room at Elizabeth 
and said wonderingly, “Have уои ever 
seen aiiything like this one?” 

“No. No, I never have.” She said it in 


“To a Hungarian restaurant downtown 
Good food, nice people, positively no at- 
mosphere. I know you’ve been seeinf 
New York, but have уои been seeing the 
right tfarts?” He turned politely tc 
EUzabeth. “Would уои —?” 

“No!” Elizabeth said. “Thank уои.” 

They left and she just sat there, fee] 
like a housemother. It was awful. Ti 
man was thirty if he was anything. A: 
he was drooling over a seventeen-ye£ 
old, following her three thousand mi 
just to drool over her. A man like th 
Brilliant and talented. It was enough 
make уои сгу. She hadn’t cried in уеа: 
but it was apparently something yi 
didn’t forget how to do. 


ing 


“To Mr. Timothy ( 


the happy termination of t 

г^ш а ; .. 

supposed j< 


!, I 
d with 


nd general absurdity of my 
. But when a great talent 
can ое so aissipated, distorted, and se- 
duced, I repeat, I quit. With best wishes 
for more stringent laws against artistic 
rape, I remain Elizabeth Carlisle.” 

Just before one o’clock two things hap- 
pened. A telegram was delivered that 
read: what great talent? г - 


“I’m ready,” Yvonne said. 

“It does and уои ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. I quit. Carlisle.” 

Then the second thing happened. The 
outer door opened, footsteps sounded, 
and Sari swept into the room, followed 
by Jasper ( 


whirled 


middle c 


ie lim- 


ited floor with her usual grac_^ ^ ^ 

perfect forehead very nearly frowned. 
“Сгитту, isn’t it? Surely Daddy could 


“Hello,” Jasper Granach said. 
Enthusiastically Sari said, “Jas knows 
of a place where they serve nothing but 
omelets, which he says are exactly righ* 










Look lovelier in 10doys 

*A DOCTOftS HOME m 


e See for yourself if Noxzema’s Home Beauty 
Boutine doesn’t help уоиг skin look softer, lovelier! 

In actual cliniea'l tests, this routine developed 
by a doctor, helped i out of 5 women with skin 

P Surveys show that women alUv'™thTlj’nited 
States are switching to this sensible care. Hun- 
dreds report their delight with the way Noxzema 
helps heal externally-caused blemishes and helps 
skin look fresher, lovelier. 

See if it doesn’t help your skin problem —fast! 
No matter how many other creams you have used, 
try Noxzema. Remember it is a medicaled formula. 
That’s ONE secret of its amazing effectiveness! 

10-day trial, if you aren’t delighted with resSts^ 
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ОЧу. 04 to Т*и*лл^_ Ж* ... 


afraid Г11 turn 'but to be like his own 
sister! Maybe the things they say about her are * . . „ 

true. But if you don’t love your husband... * ^ \ ||| 

and you’re crazy about somebody else... haven’t /fŠok 

you got a right to do something about it? 

Like Mae did! Му guy’s afraid that maybe V 

l’d act the same. And you know something? 


Maybe I would. 



J. CARROL NAISH • KEITH ANDES • Producod by HARRIET PARSONS • Directed by FRITZ LANG • screen P iey by ALFRED HAYES 




NEVER GIVE A 

MOTH A GHANCE... 









































































The Male View of 
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lish, slightly bulbous sizes! 





Bright new idea that's sweeping the country! 
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SWEET OR EXTRA DRY 





lundred people standing around there, 

>e a reporter after eight o’clock in the 
nomine. but I knew my duty, so I hur- 
d the edge of the chattering 

lear a kid’s high 

he kept saying over and over. 
r, I betcha they was in that one 
right there.” 

There were ten cages lined up in a 
ng row where the side-show tent had 
?en two hours before. They weren’t 
uch to look at. The paint had pretty 
ell peeled off, and there was no letter- 
g on them. But they were cages—and 

I got out of there in a hurry, before 
iybody could see me crying. 

T wo years later, when Bradley’s 
Mammoth Circus came back to town, 
my desk as city editor of the 
and went with the show in a 
!ice job. I’ve been with Мопкеу 
ever since. Мопкеу has never 
pthing about that night, and I’ve 
ald him what I saw as I left the 

people when they leave a cir- 


makes уоиг hair behave! 


CREAM HAIR DRESSING 


P. S. For a shampoo that gleams as it cleans, 

try new WILDROOT LIQUID CREAM SHAMPOO. 
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kept flat and shining in other days. 
Francine often told him he was good to 

told him that she wasn’t in love with him. 

The purchase of the yacht, the subse- 
quent voyage across the globe, had been 

and the vast expanse of ocean and sky 
would provide an atmosphere conducive 

him. Or, if the trouble was not in him 
but was something within her, it would 
help her rid herself of it and become able 
to retum his intense love. 

He had suggested that they make the 

stupid and selflsh to limit such a large 

And so, although the moonlit nights 
were there, he had stood alone at the 
rail. Behind him, in the party room, the 
sounds of laughter were thorns of irony. 
He wanted to be enraged, to project his 
bittemess at Francine. But he had never 
been able to feel bitterness toward апу- 


F rancine had been utterly honest with 

ing in Nevada, in Las Vegas, where she 
was singing in one of the big night clubs. 
He saw her and was dizzy. He danced 
with her and was lost. Within a week 
' proposed, and 


Francine s 


as still 




Montevideo, then Quito ai 


у him and told him 


a husband, but he m 


is privileges 

-, -t expect her 

то oear children. It was her conviction 
that children should be a product of 
love, not mere mating. She promised 
she’d be physically faithful, but if she 
fell in love, then a divorce would be 
only fair and logical. It was highly im- 
probable, she added, that such a situa- 

It had never occurred imtil this thing 
with Garrison. And with Garrison it was 
like seeing a thundercloud and waiting 


toward Austraha, there was very little 
talk between Francine and Garrison. 
The new first mate, Crosset decided, was 
either playing it slowly and shrewdly or 
was too much of a gentleman to display 
his feelings. Or perhaps Garrison was 
truly paying no attention and wasn’t the 
slightest bit interested. It was impossible 
to figure the man, but then Garrison as 
a personality was not important. The 
only important issue was the magnetism 
generated, and the way Francine seemed 
to be magnetized. 

They were four days out of Madagas- 
car when Francine told Crosset of her 
feelings toward the first mate. It was 
late at night, and they were alone at the 
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lained above the h 


s all right, they 
vas tired again. 

, _ __ . „ it cold. 

sun had gone down and only a 
little light remained in the sky. 

The island was shghtly more than two 
miles away. In the quickening dusk it 
was a shapeless hulk of gray-purple, 
blotched with green here and there. It 
looked like something heavy and dead 
floating on the water. 

“How do you feel?” Garrison asked. 

“Гт all right. I think Гт all right,” 

He threw his head back to get hair out 
of his eyes. “The thing to do,” he said, 
“istokeep 


“I di 


kick у 
w that,” s 


n laughed lightly. “I only say 

thfng and n stanowS OU some° ^ateiTShe 
began coughing. Her face contorted as 
she gagged. Then she choked on the 
water as it scorched her throat. Her arnr 
went up, elutching at the air, and he 
head went under the surface. Garrison 
lashed his way toward her, grabbed her, 
held her securely. Presently she told him 
she was all right and he could let go. 

He let go.and suggested they float for 
a while. She nodded, and they floated for 
a stretch. Then Garrison asked if she 

Later she got tired again, and once 
more they treaded water. She was 
breathing with her mouth wide open. 

Garrison came in close. Despite the 
darkness, some light was reflected from 
the water, and he saw the sheen of her 
silver-blonde hair and the luminous 

He grinned at her. “You’re doing fine.” 

“Am I?” She managed to smile. “You 

“Don’t say that. I don’t want you to 
talk like that.” 

She closed her eyes and gulped hard 
on the salty pain in her throat. “He was 
right, wasn’t he?” 

Garrison said, “Don’t talk about him.” 

“He claimed I couldn’t swim this dis- 
tance, and he was right.” 

“Listen,” Garrison said, “forget him. 
Just forget him.” He came bobbing in 
and touched his hand to her shoulder. 
“You’re with me now.” 

She was silent a moment, ; 
said, “Yes, I know. Let’s swii 

They swam slowly, Gan 


d then 


l his stroke 
up with him. This 
the wide current t] 
and came into the 
inlanđ. They could 
taking them in. I 


feel the bij 


effort of keeping both of 





Heublein’s Ready-to-Serve Manhattans аге 
really perfect. For the whiskey and ver- 
mouth in Heublein s are specially chosen 
and artfully blended for the smoothest Man- 
hattans you ever tasted and fresh every time. 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 

HEUBLEIN'S 


COCKTAILS 


afiesh. 
Manhattan 

eveiytime! ... 


MANHATTAN, 65 proof • WHISKEY SOUR,60proof • STINGER, 60 proof • EXTRA DRY MARTINI, 65 proof 
GIBSON, very dry Marfini, 75 proof • SIDE CAR, 60 proof • DAIOUIRI, 60 proof • OLDFASHIONED,70proof 
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Dial Soap 
keeps complexions 
clearer by keeping 



It’s as simple as that. Of course Dial’s bland beauty-cream lather 
















“The picking? I thought I 
hese tomatoes picked.” 

J‘Well,” Albert said, “I ć 

>ut we always charge for the picking; 
т a t George. He loo 1 - 1 

г -faced, and foolish 
у my checkbook. “I 


prised 


Lnted. Besides, Mr. Wimbish, I’m sur- 
imderstand yet about the 
“Bill’s just learning,” George said pa- 

рау for the tomatoes. I’ll straighten out 
the picking.” He emptied his glass. 

“What happened to your ten children 
who pick peaches for nothing?” I asked 
Albert. 

“You mean stop them picking m; 
ples so they could pick your tomat 
The idea shocked him. 

Maris and Joan came out of the kitch- 

They left very quickly. I made oi 


pointedly, “Quite a bargain in 

pleaded—“Maris doesn’t know 
get them Cheaper. And she’s s 
they could dousa favor. Mari' 


I kissed her. * 


E arly the next week George came 1 

to bring the peaches. He left eight p: 
jars. “Aren’t they beautifully put up 


“Maybe thei 
ripe ones that 
get to them.” 


n Albert’s kids?” 


jaired on his truck.” 


the саппегу and got back eight case: 
which were all the cans the tomatoe 
made after the rotten ones were culled. 

I called George and told him the to 



Washington is America—both 
in its historic associations and 
in its modern spirit. Мапу a 
patriotic couple, realizing at 
last a long-cherished desire, find 
fresh and thriiling discoveries 
at every turn in this lovely city 
on the Potomac. 

This уеаг, make уоиг dream 
come true—explore the marvels 
of your nation’s capital. Feel 
the presence of America’s great 
leaders: the gallant Washing- 
ton, the learned Jefferson, the 
honest and idealistic Lincoln. 
Fill your eyes with the beauty 
of the city itself, with th.e won- 
ders of its museums, with the 


treasures of its libraries and 
art galleries. Sense the great- 
ness of a city that has become 
the capital of the world! 

ADD TO YOUR PLEASURE BY 
RIDING THE BALTIMORE & OHIO 

You’ll appreciate the comfort, 
the courteous service, and the 
delightfully tasty food that are 
"specialties” of this friendly 
railroad. Don’t put it off апу 
longer—"discover America” 
this уеаг in Washington, and 
the thrill of riding one of B&O’s 
Diesel-Electric, air-conditioned 
trains on the scenic route to 
the Nation’s Capital! 


MLTIOKE & OHIO 

RAILROAD 


^F'iee/ 

56 PAGE ILLUSTRATED 

GUIDE TO WASHINGTON / 
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. to help fight 
strongest foe in 
world— cancer. 

Who is he? He is апу generous 
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Brokenshire Is Back 

(Continued from page 80) 
night, until those voices were as familiar 

Lonely spinsters who had never heard 
a male voice in the confines of their 
chaste boudoirs could become Juliets 
as Brokenshire purred through his mid- 
night love poems. Let Brokenshire go? 
The studio that dared do that would 
bring down on its head the wrath of the 
mother whose boy had been fired. 


i. Broke, v 


Battle of Gettysburg, on anything, in fact, 
that might help him fill a lull on апу 
conceivable type of program. 

Sometimes Brokenshire’s resourceful- 
ness opened whole new fields. Once an 
orchestra failed to appear for a thirty- 
minute show, and Broke was forced to 
ad-lib his way through the period. He 
started out strong, and was just sailing 
nicely into a description of the delights 
to be found on Forty-second Street when 
T. Laryngitis, the 

— - n perched on the 
wmaow sill while describing the scene 
below, met the situation with an inspired, 
“And now, ladies and gentlemen, I bring 
you a special event, the voice of Forty- 
second Street itself.” And with that he 
opened the window and hung out. the 
microphone. The Sixth Avenue elevated 
squealed to a stop, a trolley clanged 
loudly, and a confused chorus of auto 
horns floated up toward the mike. While 

audience in the hinterlands thrilled to 
the snarl of traffic and participated in 
the life of a big city. The mail response 
to this expedient was so tremendous that 
the “special-events” program became a 
feature of radio from that day on. 

On another occasion, possibly with 
less fortunate results, - 

soap opera. Again he was caugnt wi 
long period to fill and nothing to 
about. On his studio desk, left b 

Irvin S. Cobb. He picked up the fc 
his еуе lighted on a story called “ 
Head,” and he began reading. The s 




d that’s a 


his time was up just as 
climax. With a hurried, 

for today,” he signed of .. _ 0 

that another emergency had been dealt 
with. Not so. Within twenty-four hours 
the studio was swamped with phor 
and mailed requests for the end 
story. Broke had to read more 
and more, alwavs ending each on . . . 

stories were being 
»r the program, and 

-esses were added 

instill even greater realism into the rol 

now to interfere with the “one big happy 
family” atmosphere of radio. The first 
was the discovery that while radio was 
growing too big to survive on the sale of 
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and caricatured them on the back—they 
got оуег being shy. Zealous Danish pho- 
tographers shadowed them everywhere 
—even crowding into the famed Dan- 
ish baths in Copenhagen with the male 
Caravanians. “First time I’ve been pho- 
tographed a la nude, standing on the 

Ву the time they reached Cairo, after 
sixteen days of the tour, they were old 
hands at making fake exits from planes 
in order to accommodate photographers. 
In Egypt, where the press called them 
“kindly, but crazy,” they not only made 
the front pages of newspapers, but two 
Egyptian magazines ran pictures of “mil- 
lionairesses” Магу Руке ’ ’ 
son on thei: 

They grew - . 
ries hurled at them by the 
kept asking how I’d got the топеу to рау 
for the trip,” says deep-voiced Thelma 
Collins, secretary-tre " 

Nichols Corporation 
told them the truth: _ „ 
self.” When reporters aske 


Says weather-beaten De Lange, who 
started out in life shining shoes, “They 
asked if I ? d inherited ту топеу. I told 
’em hell, no, I’d started life with noth- 
ing—and now I employed people who 
bought houses and electric refrigerators 


day race through Africa, the Caravanians 
good 7 naturedly endured a three-way 
publicity attack: Leonard tape-recorded. 
their reactions, Brandt snapped their 
pictures, and McKelvy shot his movie. 

Ву this time, they were a tight and 
friendly unit, with a store of family jokes. 

two days in апу one place, they had a 

both ends). Always tired, they drank all 
day long to keep going. They had cognac 
for breakfast in place of fruit juice, and on 
nlane rides they drank champagne, 
and bourbon. McKelvv 



De Lange lugged th< 



У I pi 


Dodgers” out to the Pyramids and to 
the Sphinx, bought Arabian robes at the 
Mosky Bazaar, and spread out over the 
whole second floor of the famous Shep- 
heard’s Hotel, which has since, unhap- 
pily, burned to the ground. De T 




M eanwhile,. their 27,000-mile race 
the ends of the earth was unree 
ing without a hitch. On leaving Par 
they flew north. At iEroskoebing, i 
the tiny Đanish i ’ 1 


Then they fl« 
across the jungles of Africa to Nairobi, 
, Кепуа Colony, British East Africa. Here, 


opulation (2,000) took a holiday &oi 


-e privilege 


ipending the night in a 
, with one bathroom) as 
guests of the Baron and Baroness Axel 
Reedtz-Thott, who are friends of Field- 
ing’s. In Alta, a tiny town in Finnmark 
above the Arctic Circle, they fished for 
salmon (and caught codfish) at two a.m., 
by the light of the midnight sun. 

During their three days in Finnmark 


2 the Arctic Circle, the 
rainbow trout out of 
^ed golf on a 


sighteen-hole courst, _ c 

:hat stated, “Balls тау be ren 
auffalo and elephant tracks.” 


_ the Nazi scorched-earth 

policy. They saw, with deep depression, 
the stark remains of concentration camps 
where prisoners of the Germans had 
lived like animals, digging holes in the 
госку soil with their fingernails to make 
shelter from the elements. They were 

dressed in reindeer skins, with giant 
herds of reihdeer. Their final night was 
spent in Hammerfest, the northernmost 

above the Arctic Circle. 

Then they swept south—to Oslo, Nor- 
way; to Frankfurt, Germany; to Rome, 
Italy. They had an audience with Pope 
Pius XII at his summer palace, Castel 
Gondolfo. (His Holiness gave them ros- 
aries and medals; Fielding gave His 
Holiness Fielding’s Travel Guide to 
Europe .) In Rome, the jump-off point 
for the African leg of the јоитеу, they 
were joined by CBS reporter Bill Leon- 
ard, who wanted to narrate their African 
adventures on his daily radio show “This 
Is New York.” Throughout their ten- 


F or one exciting night, they stayed at 
the famous Treetops Hotel, a two- 
story, six-room house built thirty feet 
above the ground in a giant fig tree. 
(Elizabeth of England was told of her 
father’s death and her ascent to the 
throne while staying in this fabulous 
structure.) From its rough porch, they 
peered down uneasily at wart hogs, 
waterbuck, and a herd of 150 elephants 
hole below-^and dined, at 
spread with fine linen and 






While elephants trumpeted 

they sipped 




dessert and, of 
champagne. It w« 

one of their few losses occmred. When 
Greta Plattry made her way across a 
wide branch to the treetop outhouse, she 
dropped her toothbrush into the jungle. 

Then came what all of them agreed 
was the high point of their thirty-seven 
days: their audience with Emperor 
Haile Selassie at the Royal Pal 
Ethiopia. As usual, preparations 
hurried. Their plane landed in Addis 
Ababa only an hour before the royal 




■ in th< 
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The Little Girl from Greenville (Com 


woman before or since. 

feel a twinge of sur- 
does a few steps while 
; if so, they will be in- 

it between the ages of 


suicidal when Collins selected the hour 
from twelve noon to one, which was sup- 
posedly the time mothers were fixing 

wouldn’t listen to anything. But “Kate 
Smith Speaks” c i - , - , 1 - 


the Deck,” and “Flying High.” S 


i Lane,” “Hit age of nighttime sl 


Kate made her daytime television bo 
wling from behind a similar eight ball. No oi 
; and ” ’ ” ' ' ' 


yet home from work 
. children still play- 


beginning o 
Collins. The 


s. The present generation may be 
pardoned for considering Kate Smith and 
Ted Collins an inseparable irnit, as 
though they were born twins. They 


Ted Collins was sales manager for 
Columbia Records (not then connected 
with CBS). He “caught” Kate’s act in 
“Flying High”; he went backstage to 

;o a recording contract; and he spread, 


ro hundred. If у 
hundred, you look like fc 
hundred.’ I kept thinking, What \ 


d they would be fifty-fifty 
mutual faith of this new 
is touching. Ted quit his 


reiHis 

Ж Bill Paley 
fifty thousand dollars by his h 
manufactured La Palina <' 

Broadcasting System. To i 
dio entrepreneur Collins 
protege (then billed as “The Songbird of 
the South,” on account of her Virginia 
birthplace), and on Kate’s twenty-second 
birthday, Мау 1, 1931, she went on the 
air. 

Soon she had a sponsor, La Palina 
cigars, a strange connection for a girl 
who has never smoked or taken a drink 
in her life. Within a уеаг she was na- 
tionally famous, and^ there^wasnjt an 

Over the Mountains,” her opening line, 
“Hello, everybody,” or her closing, 
“Thanks for listenin’.” 

Kate’s entire philosophy of life, since 

that night in члол — - 1 

three little i 


Kate look like?’ 

From the time television began t< 
. three calls came in ever 
day asking for Kate to make a gues 
rance. She had made one in 193c 
e inaugural CBS television pro 
Ted hadn’t liked it, and she hadn’ 
1 1 ' ' He had : 



for Young 7 _ _ o 

agency that handled Kate’s show when 
she was at her peak, he replied, “Let’s 
have lunch and talk it over.” At that 
lunch, the present Kate Smith daytime 
show was bom. 

It was a success unprecedented in 
television. It doubled its rating every 
week. The first week it rated 4, just 
i, since enough for sustaining. The second week 
i up in it was 8, and sponsors were lifting their 
best.” eyebrows. The third week it was 16 and 
almost fully booked. Ву the sixth week it was 
^thing.” 25, well above the nighttime average 
lich he (though Berle has topped 50, and Ed 
ivan and Godfrey and a few others 
г ranged in the 40’s), and it had four- 
sponsors, as it has today. 


Kate has unhesitatingly g< 
him. If there was € 
between the two, : 
secret since radar. 


o whom? To Tec 
that was becausc 
anybody else, b 


V had never sold that time. They 
I up one theatre full time for the 
daytime show. They tied up their biggest 
theatre, the Center in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, three days a week for the evening 
show. They supplied all the топеу, some 
ninety thousand đollars a week, fot 

and comfortable salaries for Kate anc 
-f it they wou!d have 
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What 


it the ; 


»f Cong 


imunity? 

Every senator and representative has 

him by the Constitution. However, every 
member of Congress has a heavy re- 
sponsibility not to abuse this right— 
which actually was provided for the 
benefit of the American people and not 


In that speech he smeared Louis Bu 
with material compiled by Наггу Sa< 
well-known Communist lawyer, who 
defending John Santo, a Commi 
against whom Budenz testified in a 

P °lt was ob^vious that Chavez’ Se 

to discredit Louis Budenz wno at tnat 
particular time was testifying before 
the Tydings committee and substantiat- 
ing my charges of Communist activities 
in the State Department. Everyone 


helped convict so n 
In his Senate speech, Senator Chavc 
in effect, handed over Congressional in 
munity to the Communist Party and ga^ 
it the benefit of this privilege, which b( 
longs only to the American peopl 
Nothing served the Communist Par 

Chavez’ smear of a man who has doi 


the Chavez speech, 
munity was abused. 


papers headlineđ 
Congressional im- 


Did Senator Kefauver make a speech 

inunitv to expo.se Communists and 
traitors in Government? 


Yes. 


How ahout the claim that you have used 


no^ r i e p”op a ie? ,mm " mty ‘° 8теаГ 

This is the type of general statement 
made by men like Drew Pearson, and 
publications such as Time Magazine, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Milwaukee 
Journal, etc., and also the official organ 
of the Communist Party, the Daily 
Worker. However, they all refuse to name 
a single innocent person whom they 
claim I have smeared. If by exposing 
Communists I have smeared them, then 
the district attorney who convicts a mur- 
derer and his accomplice is also guilty 

gressional immunitv? 

There is no Congressional immunity 
attached to this article. 

Over the past two years I have made 
speeches from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and the Gulf to the Canadian border ех- 

in government. I have repeatedly named 
times there was no Congressional im- 

GUILT BY ASSOCIATION 

Isn’t a person presumed innocent until 
Yes. 

Jessup? Tattimor Service^ Vincen"! 
and othcrs who have never becn con- 


strikes America and where success comes 

Does the mere fact that a pcrson was 
affiliated with a Communist-front or- 
ganization prove he is disloval to his 
country ог in sympathy with the Com- 

No. One of the principal and rather 
successful aims of the Communist Party 
was and is to trick loyal and well-known 
Americans into believing that various 
Communist fronts are good American or- 

given these organizations innocent- 

work of the organization. 

As one of our top Intelligence officers 
put it, while membership in one Com- 
munist front does not prove disloyalty, 
the conditions of the person’s member- 
ship should be carefullv chccked to make 
sure that the individual in question 
joined without realizing what he was 
supporting. 

But, as this Intelligence agent pointed 
out, if you find a man in our State De- 
partment, for instance, whose task is to 
fight communism and know all the work- 
ings of the Communist Party, who joins 
and sponsors or is affiliated with a num- 

assume that he is either so nai've that he 
should be removed from his job or he is 
loyal to the Communist cause. 



Consorting with, supporting, encour- 
aging, or collaborating with Communist 
traitors should also disqualify a man for 
Government service of апу kind. 

You would never hire a baby-sitter 
who had a reputation of consorting with 

give уоиг baby the benefit of all doubts. 
You take no chances. 

In choosing public officials, the Amer- 


jerly be labeled bad 
rather than 

urged that those I have 
named be put in jail. Once they are ех- 
posed so the American people know 
what they are, they can do little damage. 

J. Edgar Hoover pointed this out when 
testifying before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities on March 26, 
1947, when he said: “Victory will be as- 
sured once Communists are identified 
and exposed, because the public will take 
the first step of quarantining them so 


all reasonable doubts. 

a right. There is no reason why positions 
of power in Government should be given 

who refuse to turn their backs upon 
traitors, and who are consistently found 


If the theory of guilt by association, or 

State Department adopt this theory in 
its loyalty program? 

The State Department, whose publicity 
agents scream the loudest about guilt by 
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around the household. - 

But this accident had apparently 
brought out in.Marian-all the warmth ' 
hitherto concealed. Their relationship 1 


Wsa 


out of love, but rather out of the sati: 
faction of seeing Beth humiliated. S1 
rejected the thought immediately ai 
felt ashamed at having even consider« 
it. After all, she.knew she would do tl 

versed, and do it gladly. 

“It’s insane!” Marian said. 

“But if they are right about that сг 
if they can prove it, where on ear 
would Roger have got the топеу for i 
Мопеу for that sort of car was as in 
possible for Roger to get as the huj 
sum Mr. Crees spoke of.” 

Marian lit a cigarette, frowning. “S 
being logical, if h 


nm away with the bank roll.” 

3eth finally agreed to see a lawyer. 
at night when Наггу came home, they : 
i him the second installment of the 
ses story. He was incredulous, and 
; obviously n 


ieople,” : 


i said, s 


ing around the Internal Revenue people 
have taken lately, they aren’t exactly 
easy to get along with. But I guess they 

Beth said, “I hate to cause more ех- 
pense, Наггу.” 

He patted her shoulder awkwardly. 


>mething about i 






r, he could have got the rest of the 

Beth struck her knee with her fist in 
an angry, impatient gesture. “He’s sup- 
posed to have bought the car last уеаг. 
We lost our home last уеаг. He would 

“For heaven’s sake, we’re talking ш 
sense. We all know Roger was jusl 
big, good-natured good-for-nothing— 
sorry, honey.” 

“That’s all right. It doesn’t hurt ai 


“I don’t like this business of a sum- 
mons, Sis. Aren’t you scared?” 

“Not yet. Just numb. But Гт going 
to be. I’m going to be terrified. Do you 
think Roger was a—thief?” 

Marian shook her head slowly. “I 
hardly think so. When they get that 

people it was stolen from. The tax peo- 
ple wouldn’t take it.” She giggled a little 
too harshly. “Imagine the tax retum. 
Occupation: Burglar.” 

“If Mr. Crees is right, it answers one 
thing, Marian. I never could understand 
why Roger couldn’t hold a job. He was 
really bright, you know. And had a good 
personality. I used to сгу every time 
he was fired because it seemed like such 
a terrible waste.” 

“Наггу and I were just as wrong as 
you were, Sis. We thought he’d make a 
wonderful husband.” 

“I guess I stayed in love with him right 
up to when I realized there were other 
women. That killed something, Marian. I 
couldn’t stand that. Then I stayed be- 
cause I told myself he needed me. I’m 
terribly frightened, Marian.” 

“I’ll have Наггу get a lawyer.” 

“Please stop .worrying about топеу. 
Harry’s still making it. When you’re on 
your feet, you’U рау it back.” 

“Out of the forty dollars a week I was 

“Наггу will get you a lawyer. Don’t 
fuss at me, Sis. This is serious, you know. 
If Roger was making that much топеу, 
who on earth is going to believe you 




5 it? 


what I 


e available and he 


iound like Mr. Crees.” 

; you a ring tomorrow. И1 
n find out.” 

elephoned Beth just before 
ollowing day. He said, “Mrs. 
Talbott, I couldn’t find out much. How- 
ard Crees is a good man. A worker and 
a digger. The local police have nothing 


з J. Kane 


e . Good _ 

Thompson. Lots of tax ехрепепсе. 

That night Beth lay awake for hours. 
Her thoughts kept revolving in a slow 
circle from which there seemed no es- 
cape. She had always taken stem pride 
in making her own way. During the lean 
periods with Roger, borrowing топеу 
had seemed to be the ultimate humility. 
She tried to remember how he had acted 
when they had been withc 
Never worried, certainly. Always child- 
ishly confident that things would come 
out all right. Had he been too confident? 

Now she was in debt, both financially 
and emotionally, to her sister and to 
Наггу. Наггу made, at best, a comforta- 
ble living. She knew this drain must 


some digging on 
r Good reputation. \ 


shrewd. His name 

took the liberty of telling him to call on 
you at three this aftemoon. Is that all 
right with you?” 

“That will be fine.” 

as the clock moved s 
ХЖ three, Beth built u 
Brock Ellison, c 
parts of Dash’ 

Employing a _ e _ 

necessarily melodramatic. 

She watched the gray 
through the maples and wis 
told Mr. Thompson she did 
investigator. Yet she had a great eager- 
rhat they thought Roger 
rhat he actually had done. 




H arry brought J. Kane Thompson 
home with him. Beth had hoped he 
would be firm, confident, optimistic. He 
tumed out to be a portly man, short of 
breath, with sleepy eyes and cigar ashes 
on his vest. He asked questions with an 
ld °hi * nc ^^ en ^' When^she had 

a tired way, a cigar pinched between 
thumb and middle finger. 

“Mr. Thompson,” she asked, “what if 

hundred thousand dollars a уеаг? Since 
I didn’t know about it, can they do 

“Depends. You signed the retums. 
Have to prove absolutely no knowledge 
of the extra income, plus no knowledge 
of where the топеу is. Another thing, 
too. Sounds like they were ready to 
grab уоиг husband. He died. I don’t want 
iybody of being vindictn 


had doL., „ _ 

Mostly, and this she knev, 
absurd, she wanted to kn 
expensive car. There hac 
perfectly sane and ordinai 
Brock Ellison arrived х 
three. She waited in the livi „ 
Marian took his coat and hat, and 
heard a mild, pleasant voice saying sn 
thing about web-footed weather. 


slightly 

promptly at 


t. See 
nething 


“Yes, but to be punished for 
1 didn’t know anything—” 

Thompson waved his cigar. “Please, 
Mrs. Talbott. Гт an attorney. Every one 
of us has seen the guilty go free, seen 
the innocent punished. After a while уои 
get used to it. The law isn’t infallible. 
It catches most of the guilty, lets most 
of the innocent go free. Maybe that’s all 
уои can expect. A good average. We’ll 
try to get уои out of this. Being sick is 
handy. We can wangle postponements 
until we can get it before a judge we 
like the looks of.” 

“I don’t want this hanging over me,” 
she said tensely. 

He inspected his cigar, tapped it on the 
glass ashtray beside him. “If уои had the 
топеу, we could dicker.” 


terly destroying he 

face and quick gray eyes. He wore quiet 
clothes well, and seemed rather like a 
young doctor ог lawyer. He came toward 
her, smiling, and took her hand, saying, 
“You’re the lady in a jam? I’m Brock 
Ellison.” 

There was something neatly compact 
about the way he moved; his control was 
almost feline, yet not distasteful. He 
brought into the room that air of assur- 
ance she had expected from Thompson, 
and had missed so keenly. There was 
something both amiable and mocking 
about him, and she felt as if she had 
been admitted to a small, select circle 
that believed the world to be a sad and 

“They tell me Гт in a jam, Mr. ЕШ- 


_ — _ _ __, Mrs. 

Palmer.” 

Marian showed her pleasure at the 
invitation. Brock said, “If уои ladies will 
permit, I’U tromp around while I ask 
questions. I can think of more this way. 
The correspondence course said to start 
at the begmnmg. I’ve heard J. Kane’s 

back. Where did уои meet Roger Tal- 
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